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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-- 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER,. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con: 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—tThe Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
ot the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of thé owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TAT LER?” 
AT HOME 


Twelve months £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 


Three Months” - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 

Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 

Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 

Three months. - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THE Tater,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OJR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TATLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Datly Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER ar2 
invited to call at these offices. where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


ane RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 

WEEK'S TATLER is as follows :~ Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of t e world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


CONVENIENT EXPRESS TRAINS FOR 
TOURISTS AND FAMILIES, 


NORTH WALES TOURIST RESORTS 


am, am. p.m, 
London (Euston) .. ae ae «. dep. 9 30 Ir 15 I 30 
p.m, 
Rhyl .. oe d c} 4 30 653 
Colwyn Bay .. . 2 450 7 33 
Llandudno 2 u 5 20 7 45 
Penimaenmawr a é 5 22 7 36 
Bangor c & 5 43 755 
Pwllheli a —_ 9 50 
Criccieth ° 9 - 9 38 
a.m. a.m. p.m. 
London (Euston) .. =e te .. dep, 9 30 Ir o 235 
p.m p.m, 
Barmouth ee oun on oe -. arr 4 40 6 10 _ 
Aberystwyth .. o8 op po Ae tT 4 20 5 45 935 


CENTRAL WALES. 


London (Euston) 


Llandrindod Wells” .. ws a oe Sen alr: 415 75 
Llangaminarch Wells .. =, oe ve sett gy 4 52 7 38 
Llianwrtyd Wells ve od ae a rn ott 5 5 7 44 
BLACKPOOL AND ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, 
a.m. am, 
London (Euston) Me ss 55 BS .. dep. 10 15 Ir 30 
p.m. 
Blackpool Ob bs oa ao 2c aad 49 — 
Morecambe .. me 15 as 0 . ” 3 49 427 
Windermere .. a5 405 me ae pour BAS _ 5e5) 
Keswick on obs oc 2 x Soin = 6 3 
For further particulars, see the Company’s Time Tables and 


Notices. 
FRED. HARRISON, 
Euston, July 902. General Manager. 
ee 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY. 


The FOLLOWING THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS will NOT 
BE RUN :— 
SUNDAY ‘AUGUST 3. 12.5 midnight, Plymouth to Paddington. 


MONDAY, AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY. 

Paddington to Penzance as between Paddington and 
Plymouth. 9 : 

Paddington to Birkenhead and the Cambrian Line. 

Paddington to Southampton as between Newbury, Win- 
chester, and Southampton, 

Paddington to Penzance. 

Paddington to New Milford. 

Paddington to Birkenhead as between Paddington and 
Birmingham. 

Paddington to Kingswear. 

Paddington to Weymouth. 

Paddington to Hereford, Kidderminster, and Stour- 
bridge Junction. 

Paddington to Stourbridge Junction as betweenChipping 
Norton Junction and Cheltenham. 

Baddington to Birkenhead as between Paddington and 
Birmingham. 


7.25 a.m. 


9.30 a.m. 
9.35 a.m. 


10.35 a.m. 
10.45 a.m. 
11.25 a.m. 


11.35 a.m. 
12.35 P.M. 
1.40 p.m, 


1.45 p.m. 


2.25 p.m. Paddington to Weymouth. 

2.55 p.m. Paddington to Penzance as between Paddington and 
Plymouth. 

3.35 p.m. Paddington to Swansea. 

4.45 p.m. Paddington to Wolverhampton as between Paddington 
and Oxford. 

5.15 p.m. Paddington to Weston-super-Mare as between Chip- 
penham and Weston-super-Mare. 

6.50 a.m. Weston-super-Mare to Paddington as between Bristol 
and Paddington. 

7.20a.m. Wolverhampton to Paddington as between Oxford and 
Paddington. 

8.30 a.m. Swansea to Paddington. 


10.0 a.m. Shrewsbury to Paddington as between Birmingham and 
Paddington, 
11.0am, Penzance to Paddington. 
11.10 a.m. New Milford to Paddington. 
t1.20a.m. Ilfracombe to Paddingtcn as between Taunton and 
Paddington, 
11.30 a.m. Newton Abbot to Paddington. 
12.45 p.m. from Hereford and the 12.37 p.m. from Stourbridge 
Junction and Kidderminster to Paddington. 
1.10 p.m. Weymouth to Paddington. 
3.28 p.m. Wolverhampton to Paddington. 
For particulars of other and local trains discontinued or altered 
during the Holidays, see SPECIAL NOTICES. 


J. L. WILKINSON, General Manager. 


OYAL MAIL AND SHORTEST SEA ROUTE 


TO IRELAND, via STRANRAER anp LARNE, 
Open Sea Passage, 80 minutes; Port to Port, 2 hours. 
Two Sailings each way daily (Sundays excepted) 
BELFAST & NORTHERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 
Excursions to Portrush, Giant's Causeway, Glenariff, 
Whitehead (for Cliff Walks at Blackhead), and Larne 

Circular Tours round Antrim Coast. 

HOTELS OWNED AND MANAGED BY RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY.-—Station Hotel (Belfast and Northern 
Counties Railway), York Road, Belfast; Northern 
Counties Railway Hotel, Portrush. Terms on application 
to F, Cox, Hotel Manager, Portrush. 

For full information apply at IRISH TOURIST 
OFFICE, 2, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, or to 
JAMES COWIE, Traffic Manager, Northern Counties 
Railway, Belfast. 


VOLS. I.—IX. of 
dene .S'!P?H EARsEs 


NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6; 
Vols II,—IX. (each 13 Numbers), 12/3 each. 


Can be ordered of any local Newsagent, or direct 
from THE SeHERE Orricr, Great New Street, London, 
E.C. 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES=1G SUL ens aand) LY. of 


ThE ale Acl i LaEsR: 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Also Binding Cases for these Voluines, 
Price 2/6 each. 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. [V. are now ready, 
and can be obtained free of charge from any 
Newsagent, or on application to the Publisher, 


Tue TaTLeER OFricE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C, 
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PRINCE OF WALES’S.—Lessee and Manager, 


Mr. Frank Curzon. : 
EVERY EVENING, at 9. MISS ANNIE HUGHES, 
A COUNTRY MOUSE, 


Preceded at 8.15 by ‘‘A BLT OF OLD CHELSEA.” 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY, at 3. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 


An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


PARIS IN LONDON. 
EARL'S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 
Daily, 1s. From 12 noon to 11.30 p.m. 
The most attractive features of 
THE GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION OF i900. 

Modern French Fine Art Collection. trench Products 
and Manufactures. 

THE PALAIS DU COSTUME, 

A pageant of Costumes from 4,400 B.c. to 1902 A.D. 
THE CHARMING NEW PARISIAN THEATRE OF 
THE JARDIN DE PARIS. 

PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, VOYAGE ON THE 
RIVER STYX, TOPSY-TURVY HOUSE, PARIS 
MORGUE, TERRORS OF THE BASTILLE. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILITARY BANDS. 


UBLIN, WICKLOW, AND WEXFORD 
RAILWAY. 


DELIGHTFUL SUMMER TOURS AND EXCURSIONS 


Through the Picturesque and Far-famed 


COUNTY WICKLOW, “ The Garden of Ireland." 
SEASON 1902 (From 1st May ttll 31st October)—-GRAND 
DAY TRIPS, including Rail, Car, and Waggonette 

Drives to 
GLENDALOUGH (Seven Churches), THe Devir's GLEN, 
GLeN OF IMAEL, WooDENBRIDGE (The Balmoral of 
Ireland), VALE oF Ovoca, LUGNAQUILLA MounTaAIn, 
MEETING OF THE WATERS, SHELTON ABBEY, HAuNTS 
ROUND ARKLow, and numerous other Tourist Resorts ot 
this Beautiful and Historic County. 


SATURDAY TO MONDAY COMBINED RAIL 
AND HOTEL TICKETS TO 


Bray, GREYSTONES, DELGANY, WICKLOW, RATHNEW, 


RaTHDRUM, Ovoca, AUGHRIM, and GLENDALOUGH 
(Seven Churches). 
DAY TuwIPS TO KILLINEY HILL, VICTORIA 


PARK, commanding one of the Finest Views in Europe. 
Combined Rail and Char-a-Banc. Return Tickets issued 
daily trom Westland Row. 

PLEASURE AND SCHOOL PARTIES arranged for 
on Specially Cheap Terms Excursions EVERY SUNDAY 
vo Bray AND GREYSTONES, and all Stations in Counties 
Wicklow and Wexiord. 

GRAND CLRCULAR CYCLING TOURS. 


FISHING. SHOOTING. BOATING. 

For full particulars of above, see the Company's 
Illustrated Tourist Guide and Programme, or apply to 
Mr. Jonn CoGuHian, Jraffic Manager, Westland Row 
Station, Dublin. A. G. REID, GENERAL MANAGER. 


TRAINS DE LUXE. 


CARLSBAD EXPRESS from LONDON, to a.m. Daily. 
ENGADINE EXPRESS from LONDON, 11am. Daily. 
OSTEND-SWISS EXPRESS from LONDON, 
io a.m. Daily. 

Tickets to be obtained in advance from 
INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 
20, Cockspur Street, S.W. 

Full particulars post free. 


VEER SB (ELA Ral sEr@sleb Te, 


WINDSOR. 
Rebuilt 1899, and now possesses every modern comfort 
Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. An admirable 
centre for visiting som: of the most beautiful scenery in 
England, and a neighbourhood rich in historic associa- 
tions. A spacious Restaurant adjoins the G.W.R. Station. 
Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, etc., 
at ordinary rates. Tariff moderate. Excellent Cuisine. 
Telephone, No. 6 Windsor. 


M UNDESLEY-ON-SEA (NEAR CROMER). 
The most bracing seaside resort on the East Coast. 
THE NEW GRAND HOTEL 
is Now OPEN for reception of Visitors, 


ALSO 
THE BASLOW GRAND HOTEL, 

Raslow, Derbyshire (the Switzerland of England). 
Overlooking the famous Chatsworth Park, among most 
charming scenery, in private grounds of 12 acres. Golf 
links, fishing, etc. Both Hotels modern and ideal estab- 
lishments. High-class French cuisine. Moderate charges. 

Prospectus on application to the Managers. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry owned and managed 
by the 

GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
(IRELAND), 

are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed 
in all respects. 

BOATING. SEA BATHING, FISHING. 
For full patticulars, route, &c., write HorELS MANAGER, 
SouTHERN HoTeEL, KENMARE. 


TT 
KALARI BISCUITS effectually reduce Obesity. 
KALARI BISCUITS should be taken instead of bread 


and toast. 


contain no drugs, nor require severe 
KALARI BISCUITS <ontain no deus : 
able and highly nutritious. 


KALARI BISCUITS @ Pal 
KA LARI BISCU ITS are free from starch and sugar, 


Samples and particulars free. 


CALLARD & Co., 65, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


A Curious Will.—The will of the late Lady Llanover, with its 
odd provisos that the servants on her estate shall speak Welsh and 
not be of the Catholic faith, has again been before the courts. Lady 
Llanover, who died in 1896 at the great age of ninety-four, was the 
daughter and heiress of Mr. Benjamin Waddington of Llanover, and 
in 1823 married Mr. Benjamin Hall, a well-known politician, who 
was raised to the peerage in 1859 as Baron Llanover. Lord Llan- 
over’s name will always be associated with Big Ben, which was 
named after him, for he was Chief Commissioner of Works in 1856 
when the original bell, cast at Stockton, was hung in the clock tower 
of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. This bell, with 
Sir Benjamin’s name on 
it, was short-lived, for 
giving signs of being 
unmistakably cracked it 
was taken down and 
recast two years later. 
Lord Llanover died in 
1867 without male issue 


and the title became 
extinct. Lady Llanover 
was an_ enthusiastic 


Welshwoman and friend 
of Bunsen, the German 
scholar, and she had the 
honour of entertaining 
the first German Em- 
peror at an early Aber- 
gavenny Eisteddfod. 


A Bardic Title.— 
She spent thousands of 
pounds upon the fostering 
of Welsh literature and 
was herself an authoress 
with the bardic title of 
Gwenynen Gwent, or 
Bee of Monmouthshire. 
She built and endowed 
a church at Abercarne 
with the conditions that 
the minister should con- 
duct the service exclu- 
sively in Welsh, wear a 
Geneva gown, marry 
only Welsh - speaking 
women, and be always 
clean-shaven. At Lady 
Llanover’s death her 
valuable estates passed 
to her daughter, the 
Hon. Augusta Hall, who 
had married the late Mr. 
John Arthur Herbert of 
Llanarth. 


LADY LETTICE GROSVENOR 


Zigzag Bridge.—lIt has been occasionally remarked that the only 
way of effectively dealing with the traffic at great London cross-ways 
is by the overhead viaduct or the underground tunnel. The difficulty 
with regard to the latter is, of course, immense ; the expense would be 
enormous, and the total stoppage of all traffic at a point of great 
congestion for a considerable time would be a very awkward 
expedient. With regard to the viaduct the principal difficulty is the 
gradient. For instance, the route from Grosvenor Place to Hamilton 
Place is uphill all the way, and in wet weather the horses find it 
pretty steep. Or to take it the other way, the gradient up Piccadilly 
Hill to the corner of Hamilton Place is also steep. Imagine if a 
viaduct were run fromthe Bachelors’ Club to the Triumphal Arch 
or from the Duke of Cambridge’s house to Hyde Park Corner for the 


Two Weddings of Last Week 


Barnett 


Barnett 


MISS SHELLEY GULLY 
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through traffic. The difficulty of getting vehicles up the steep 
gradients of the bridge would be almost insurmountable. But 
imagine a bridge on which the road ran in zigzags. Of course, it 
would have to be unusually wide, but that could be easily arranged 
in so broad a space. The expedient is really taken from actual use, 
for one way by which carters get heavy loads up hill is by leading 
their teams in zigzags across the road. This on an ordinary road 
produces obstruction, but on a zigzag bridge the vehicles would all 
follow one another at a good pace even at the turns. 


Heralds’ Office.—It seems distinctly anomalous that the business 
of regulating the armorial bearings and heraldic business of the 
country generally should be given to a body of men with the 
object that they should 
make what they can out 


of the fees just as 
tobacco licences are 
awarded in France to 


persons instead of pen- 
sions, and they make 
what they can out of 
these. It must be ad- 
mitted that armorial 
bearings and pedigrees 
are not necessaries like 
tobacco, but the system 
is equally foolish. As 
matters now stand 
the heralds and _ the 
peerage-makers refuse 
to acknowledge any 
arms, however old, even 
if they have been borne 
from the very origin 
of arms, unless they have 
been registered (with a 
fee) at the Heralds’ 
Office. The ridiculous 
result is that the oldest 
arms of all which are 
most likely not to have 


Chancellor 


EARL BEAUCHAMP 


been _ registered, but 
have been borne by 
father to son for 


centuries, are regarded 
as not genuine until a 
fee has been paid to 
some Mr. So-and-So at 
the Heralds’ Office to 
enable him to pay his 
own rent. 


Interesting 


Two 
Weddings.—It is not 
often that two such 


interesting weddings take 
place in the same week 
as those of Lord Beau- 
champ and Lady Lettice 
Grosvenor and Mr, 
Carleton Salkeld and Miss Shelley Gully. From a purely society 
point of view Miss Gully’s marriage was perhaps the smartest affair, 
but both weddings were distinctly “ events ” in the fashionable world. 


Lafayette 
MR. CARLETON SALKELD 


Our New Monogram Competition.—On page 197 will be found 
our new Monogram Competition, which it is to be hoped will finally 
decide the destination of the grand piano and the other prizes. 
Readers will note that I have added four additional prizes open to 
everyone except those who sent correct solutions to the previous 
competition. I may here take the opportunity of stating that no one 
who is directly or indirectly connected with either THE TATLER or 
the SAhere will be allowed to compete, and that before the prizes are 
sent to the winners the strictest inquiries will be made. 


CAE PARE Ek 


International Oarsmen.—Both from a 
rowing and social standpoint the races for 
Lord O’Brien’s cup at Cork were an immense 
success. All the crews were right royally 
entertained. Lord Bandon took charge of 
Magdalen, Lord Londonderry was the host of University 
College—who were quartered at that excellent old-fashioned hostelry, 
Moore’s Hotel—Sir Hugh McCalmont entertained Leander, Lord 
Fitzwilliam took charge of the Germans—who had the felicity 
of sending several victorious telegrams to their Kaiser—and Mr. John 
Murphy watched over the Emmanuel crew. 


THE LEANDER EIGHT WHICH BEAT THE BERLIN CREW 


In the race at Cork for Lord O’Brien’s cup. The names are, from left to right-— 
T. B. Etherington-Smith (bow), D. Milburn, J. Younger, A. De L. Long, C. D. Burnell, 
F. W. Warre, C. K. Phillips, G. C. Drinkwater (stroke), G. S. Maclagan (cox) 


The Royal Wesleyan Aquarium.—After a life of varied fortune 
the Royal Aquarium is beginning a new phase of existence as the 
headquarters of Wesleyanism. One of the most notable performances 
in the hall was that of Zazel, the lady shot from the cannon ; she 
came to the Royal Aquarium in 1877 and created no little sensation. 
Of a similar nature was the performance of Lulu, who was slung by a 
huge catapult from one end of the building to the other. In her 
aerial flights she made a great curve, and on her first attempt at the 
Aquarium she came perilously near the roof. The feat was not 
repeated. Blondin walked along his high rope the length of the 
building. Fuller dropped, feet foremost, from a platform poised 
20 ft. above the roof into a tank below, a piece of daring which 
he safely accomplished hundreds of times, to meet his death 
ultimately in a jump off Tower Bridge. For a period of nine years 
uninterruptedly Annie Luker dived from near the roof into a tank on 
the ground containing only 6 ft. of water. Zzeo, whose counter- 
feit presentment on the hoardings occasioned lively controversy with 
the present chairman of the London County Council, appeared as a 
gymnast, and the Zulus attracted a gaping curiosity when South 
African natives were rare out of their own country. 


Tennis Champions on Tour. —The brothers Doherty and J. Pim, 
who have sailed for America to oppose the best players in the States, 
will find a vastly different set of rules in effect to those that prevailed 
during the last international matches. Beside the foot fault rule, 
which is practically the same in both countries since the changes 
made in the American rules last summer, there are fewer and shorter 
rests allowed between the sets. This is an important change for 
the English players, for it improves their chances materially, their 
opponents not being used to sustained play. In the actual contests 
the opponents of the Dohertys will probably be Holcombe Ward 
and Dwight F. Davis, while William A. Larned will meet J. Pim. 
Both Ward and Davis have had the benefit of experience on English 
courts and in English tournaments, and this will stand them in 
good stead in the international contests, which promise the closest 
competition that ever attended upon matches of the kind. Though 
Ward and Davis are still the best pair in the States and will doubt- 
less be chosen to play against the Doherty brothers, there is another 
American pair that has improved wonderfully during the last few 
years—the Wrenn brothers. For sentimental reasons it is to be hoped 
that the brothers Doherty will meet the brothers Wrenn. 
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The ‘‘Ragging” Case.—Mr. Charles 
Dalton Gregson, 2nd lieutenant in the 
and Life Guards, whose “ragging” by his 
fellow officers has caused such a stir, is a 
son of the Rev. Charles Gregson, once 
chaplain to the forces, and he is a scion of the well-known 
Durham family of that name. His brother, Lancelot, is in the 3rd 
Grenadiers. Mr. Gregson’s half-uncle, who was Laird of Tilliefourie, 
Aberdeenshire, will be remembered, by photographers as having 
taken the best snapshots of the Omdurman Campaign. Indeed, 
they were so good that in their enlarged state they were exhibited in 
the Kodak Company’s window in Regent Street, and they attracted 
great crowds. Lieutenant Gregson’s second cousin in a roundabout 
way is Sir Arthur Grant of Monymusk, whose son, Lieutenant Grant 
of the 17th Lancers, was captured by Scheepers. It may be remem- 
bered that Sir Arthur on hearing the sentence promulgated against 
Scheepers wired to Lord Milner begging that Scheepers’s life might 
be spared as he had shown great kindness to Lieutenant Grant 
when he was captured after some daring feats in the field. 
Mr. Grant’s younger brother is in the 1st Dragoons. 


Advance, Australia.—England’s defeat by Australia on Saturday 
at Manchester came as a blow to patriotic cricketers, but the game 
provided one of the most exciting finishes ever seen in a test match. 
The four men who covered themselves with glory were Victor 
Trumper and Hugh Trumble for the Australians and F, S. Jackson 
and Lockwood for England. It was a splendid game right through, 
and the Australians, who unquestionably displayed more nerve than 
the Englishmen at a most critical period in the game, fully deserved 
their victory. The attempt in several newspapers to deprive the 
Australians of the credit of their splendid win is utterly 
unsportsmarlike. To perpetually attribute defeat to bad luck 
is not the best way of securing victory in the future. It may 
not be a good thing to be beaten, but it is a worse thing not to 
know how to take a beating. 


A Cure for Nerves.—According to a high medical authority 
sleeping in the open air is an absolute cure for nervous 
complaints. This time of year is very well suited to put the 
theory to a practical test, and the overworked man of business 
or the wearied one of pleasure might do worse than give the 
experiment atrial. To fall asleep on new-mown hay beneath the 
twinkling stars and to be awakened by the singing of birds must be 
a delightful experience, but the open-air sleeper should guard against 
his repose being disturbed by a watchful bulldog or a wakeful bull ; 
whilst a heavy shower of rain at three a.m. might induce rheumatic 
complaints quite as undesirable as lively nerves. 


Many Happy Returns to—/wly 30: Princess Clementine of 
Belgium; Lady Eleanor Stopford; General Sir Michael Bid- 
dulph, 1823. July 31: Duke of Oporto, 1865, Lord Meath, 
1841; Lord Uffington, 1897. August 1: Princess Margaretha 
of Savoy ; Miss Winifred Emery s Lord Hardinge, 1857 ; Mr. 
Coulson Kernahan, 1858. August 2: Lord Manvers, 1854 ; 
Mr. Marion Crawford, 1854; Mr. William Watson, 1858. 
August 3: Prince Charles of Denmark, 1872; Lady Henry 
Somerset; Lord Aberdeen, 1847 ; Lord Forester, 1842, August 4: 
Lady Aclana-Hood ; Captain Benjamin Guinness, 1842, August 3 ¢ 
the Queen of Saxony; Lord Edward Manners, 1864; Lord 
Deramore, 1865 ; Lord Perth, 1871. 


Copyright of * The Tatler” 


THE ROYAL AQUARIUM, WESTMINSTER 


Which has just been sold to the Wesleyans for £330,000. A magnificent 
chapel and hall are to be built on the site 
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THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL CRICKET MATCH 
When Australia Beat England by Three Runs. 


“ill He 


pile Wil!) 


THE SPECTATORS 


eee pees ote 


IN THE PAVILION AT OLD TRAFFORD 


VICTOR TRUMPER, WHOSE SCORE OF 104 FOR THE AUSTRALIANS “ RANJI,” WHOSE FAILURE IN BOTH INNINGS WAS ONE OF THE 
PRACTICALLY WON THE GAME SURPRISES OF THE MATCH 


A. C. MACLAREN LEADING ENGLAND INTO THE 
FIELD 


The players directly behind him are Ranji and Palairet 


H. TRUMBLE, J. DARLING, AND S. GREGORY COMING OUT THE END OF AUSTRALIA’S SECOND INNINGS—A. C. MACLAREN 
TO FIELD AND H. TRUMBLE 
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Harrovian and 
Sultan.—Old Har- 
rovians, and present 
ones, too, feel pride 
that the new Sultan 


of Zanzibar is a Harrovian, for he was at the Knoll—Mr. Bosworth 


Smith’s house—for two years, and left early in IgoT. 


It was meet 


that the future Sultan should board with Mr. Bosworth Smith, who 
is one of the greatest living authorities on the question of Mahomed 
and Mahomedanism, as his famous Royal Institution lectures show. 


Hills & Saunders 


THE NEW SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR 


As a Harrow boy at the age of fifteen 


Harrow as a school has 
always had a fair admix- 
ture of foreigners, and a 
much larger share thereof 
than Eton or Winchester 
or any of its rivals in the 
hierarchy of the public 
schools. From the days 
when the Duke of Genoa, 
the uncle of the King of 
Italy, went to the school 
on the hill in January, 
1869, there has nearly 
always been some repre- 
sentative of royalty or 
princedom among _ the 
boys. Prince Purachatra, 
son of the King of Siam, 
is a monitor, and has a 
brother, Prince Yugala, in 
the school, and his fellow 
countryman, Prince Sithi- 
porn, left a few months 
back. There is quite a 
company of Siamese 
princes at Harrow, and 
these with various Indian 
maharajahs and_ rajahs 
lend picturesqueness to 
the place. 


An Impression of the Week.—Mr. Walter Emanuel sends me 


his impression of last week :— 


The King of Italy having been much impressed by his visit to 
Russia, the Emperor of Germany has commanded him not to be. 

Referring to the language used by Lord Cranborne in speaking 
of the Anglo-Japanese treaty, Lord Lansdowne has explained that 
Lord Cranborne must not be taken to mean what he says. 


It is reported from Sandhurst that 
confessed. This is untrue. It seems a 
Cadet has confessed. 

Tom Kelly, a powerful ruffian who 
needed the services of eight police 
constables to overpower him, has been 
put away over the coronation. Instead 
of 67,000 troops there will now be 
30,000 to keep order in the streets. 

The colonial Premiers continue to be 
féted. It is proposed that what is left of 
them shall return home in the middle of 
August. 

It is reported that an untoward 
incident occurred at a recent banquet at 
which some of the Premiers were present. 
A gentleman to whom the toast of ‘* Our 
Brothers Across the Sea” was entrusted 
at a late hour in the evening proposed, 
by a slip, “Our Brothers Half Seas 
Over.” Fortunately no one noticed it. 

The Buller controversy is now at an 
end. Grey tried to prove that black was 
white, but only succeeded in proving 
that White was not black. 

In America a Convict Inventor has 
made his appearance. One would have 
thought there were enough convicts 
without employing a man specially to 
invent them. 

In Basutoland, Joel has gone to Jail. 

The King continues to make excel- 
lent progress. Heis now able to sleep 
when he wishes, so that it is not at all 


a Gentleman Cadet has 


improbable 
that the 
Coronation 
Sermon may 
be delivered 
after all. 

A thunder- 
storm burst 
over the royal 
yacht last 
week, and, 
although 
several of 
the officials 
looked se- 
verely at it, 
it continued 
for some 
time. 

Everyone agrees that 
Mr. Balfour makes a 
nice gentlemanly 
Premier. 

A careless journalist 
having announced last 
week that Mr. Balfour is 
fond of children, the 
Premier has _ already 
received offers from 
several thousand widows 
provided with the same. 
The Premier has been 
obliged to appoint an 
additional secretary. 

Mr. Balfour’s uncle’s 


garden party was a 
great success. A _ pic- 
turesque feature was 
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supplied by the Indian princes, while Lady Chesterfield came with 
a handsome black Zouave, and the host himself looked bonny in 
a black frock coat and a slouch hat. 


An Anti-Trust movement has been started by Russia. 
not have thought it necessary. 


Russia. 


I should 
I was not aware that anyone trusted 


There is to be a conference on the subject, but it is not intended 
to make the resolutions binding on any Powers with big armies. 

It has been proposed that, seeing we have two obelisks at 
Ludgate Circus where one (or less) would be sufficient, it would be a 
graceful act to present one of them to the Italian Government to 


A CHAIR MADE OUT OF A BIT OF OLD LONDON 
BRIDGE 
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take the place of the fallen Campanile. 
English artists will be sorry to hear there 
is some danger of the project not being 
carried out. 

The Moulin Rouge is to be 
demolished. Since the announcement 
was made many hundreds of English 
ladies whose husbands have to go to 
Paris from time to time on business 
have expressed their willingness to come 
over and help in the work of destruction. 

Lord Kitchener is still with us. His 
lordship is as laconic as ever. In an 
interview which he refused to a well- 
known journalist the other day the well- 
known journalist was requested by K. to 
go to the next letter in the alphabet. 


A Big Rowing Prize.—The challenge 
cup which was won by the Leander crew 
at the Cork Regatta is one of the most 
valuable prizes ever rowed for, The cup, 
which is of solid silver and over 2 ft. 
high, cost £500. Lord O’Brien, the Chief 
Justice of Ireland, about a year ago 
started the idea of offering a challenge 
cup open to the world to be competed for 
at the Cork Regatta, and personally 
guaranteed the sum of £500, The sum 
was, however, readily subscribed, among 
the subscribers being Lord O’Brien, Mr. 
Balfour, Sir Thomas Lipton, Mr. Morley, 
and other well-known people. 
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The Hermit of Hainault Forest.—Some 
four miles distant from Epping Forest is a 
picturesque track of country known as 
Hainault Forest, which is being taken 
over by the City Corporation at the insti- 
gation of Mr, E. N. Baxton and others interested in open spaces 
for London. ‘The area consists of some 850 acres of the most 
beautiful woodland scenery. It was while visiting this lovely spot 
the acquaintance was made of the ‘Hainault Hermit,” for such he 


Sturdee 
THE HERMIT OF HAINAULT FOREST 


Who has lived in complete seclusion for more than twenty years 


is, having lived here almost in complete aboriginal seclusion for the last 
twenty years, since which time he has remained uninterrupted, sleep- 
ing and living in the open air on the bare ground winter and summer 
with but the most improvised covering consisting of old pieces of sack- 
ing supported by the surrounding branches. Upon closer acquaintance 
I learned that he was born at Bethnal Green, March 5, 1831, and at 
the age of twelve was left without a friend totally unprovided for. 
As a means of livelihood he then bought and sold fish in the streets, 
subsequently being engaged asa dock labourer. He is known in 
the neighbourhood of the forest as 
“Old Dido,” but his real name is 
William Bell. He claims to have 
some knowledge of herbal. medicines 
and is sought after a great deal-on 
that account, being considered clever 
by the countryfolk around. He is 
pleased to tell you :— 


They call me Doctor Bell 
Because I make my patients well. 


Although at an advanced age he 
frequently walks to London and back 
with herbal roots, snakes, newts, or 
anything of a like nature he can turn 
to account. It may here be stated 
that these facts were not taken for 
granted until, making further inquiries, 
they were verified by reliable sources in 
the neighbourhood, 


‘HOLDING AN 


A Strange Inquest.—A very odd kind of inquest was held a few 
days ago at Colchester, the victim in this case being the remains of a 
shattered leaden jar containing over 10,000 ancient coins. The jar 
was recently discovered by the “pick” of a workman when exca- 
vating the foundations of some new bank premises. His pick 
struck the side of a jar and a silver stream at once issued therefrom. 
It was found that the stream consisted of ancient silver pennies, 
dating from the time of King John and Henry III]. There were at 
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least 12,000 coins when the hoard was first 
discovered, but owing to a process of 
detrition, which only certain people in 
Colchester can possibly explain, the number 
of coins which attended the inquest was. 
about 10,300. It is curious to note that many local collectors in 
Colchester have very fine specimens of coins of the period of King John: 
and Henry III. The 10,300 coins were at the inquest found to be 
“treasure trove” and have since been forwarded to the Treasury. 
It is understood that the British Museum will make a selectic n: 
and that a great many of the coins will be returned to Colchester,. 
finding a final resting place in the museum there, It is supposed. 
that a Colchester merchant about the year 1250 deposited the 
leaden jar in his garden for greater security, there being no banks at 
that period. 


Marriage and Crime.—It is said that statistics prove that in: 
every 1,000 bachelors there are thirty-eight criminals, while in every 
1,000 married men the criminals number only eighteen. If this is. 


VOLCANIC DUST 
FROM MONT PELEE. 


COMPLIMENTS OF THE 


New York Evening World. 


A SPECIMEN OF AMERICAN JOURNALISTIC ENTERPRISE 


The above is a facsimile of a small envelope filled with volcanic dust from: 
Mont Pelée, which was sent by the proprietor of the ‘‘New York Even’ng 
World” to readers of his paper 


so it surely proves that the present-day members of the sex labelled’ 
coy and hard to please have at least an immense capability for 
keeping men out of mischief, sufficient to outbalance, perhaps, even 
the unkind reputat‘on handed down the ages by Mother Eve. 


Japanese Finance.—Baron Shibusawa, who recently arrived im 
Loncon, is the head of the first bank of Japan. The baron is strongly 
impressed with English business methods. Some few years ago the 
Japanese Government got their accounts into a state of much disorder, 
over £250,000 being missing through ill-kept custom-house figures. 
At the request of the Japanese Government we sent Mr. Dymock 
Murray, an expert accountant, to set matters straight, and after a 
couple of months work Mr. Murray increased the revenue of Japan 
by about £1,000,000 per annum, which had previously gone astray 
through carelessness in figures. Baron Shibusawa admits that at 
present we have the bulk of the trade in Japan, but he tells the old 
story of American and German com- 
petition that seriously threatens our 
commercial position in his country. 


The Lyceum.—Few theatres have 
undergone more changes than the 
Lyceum. The present playhouse was. 
built in 1834, but the original Lyceum, 
or English Opera House, was erected 
in 1794-5 by Dr. Arnold and opened 
as the Lyceum in 1809. It was 
destroyed by fire in 1830 and rebuilt in 
the form in which we now know it. 
Mrs. Keeley became its manageress in 
1844, and was succeeded by Madame 
Vestris and Mr. Charles Mathews from 
1847 to 1856. In 1857 it was taken 
over by Mr. Gye for a season of Italian 
opera with Signor Ronconi and Mdlle. 
Parepa in the cast, followed by the appearance of Madaire 
Ristori; and in September of the same year the theatre was 
reopened for English opera by Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. 
Harrison, when Balfe’s opera, Zhe Rose of Castile, was produced. 
Mr. G. Webster and Mr. Falconer succeeded to the management 
of the house and were in turn succeeded by Madame Celeste. 
Eventually it got into Mr. Bateman’s hands, and from his manage~ 
ment it passed to that of Sir Henry Irving. 
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THE RETIRED PRIME MINISTER—AS SKETCHED BY HARRY FURNISS 


From the Exhibition at the Woodbury Gallery, New Bond Street. 


THE ROYAL MUZZLE—TWISTING THE LION’S TAIL 


A month or two after the publication of this cartoon (August, 1898) an article appeared in a leading magazine announcing the fact that it was her (late) 
Majesty the Queen who had muzzled the lion. The press quoted this as an inspiration, but neither the writer nor the critic mentioned this cartoon 


LORD SALISBURY WITH HIS BACK TO THE WALL 


‘“Come one, come all, this ‘wail’ shall fly from its firm base as soon as |" 
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The Channel Swim.—August appears to 
be the month most in favour with Channel 
swimmers. It was in August two years ago 
that Madame Walburga von Isacescu made 
her first abortive attempt, and again in 


August of last year that she came and looked upon the waters and 
returned to Vienna without breaking Captain Webb’s record. This 


year Madame Isacescu intends to return again and show Mr. Holbein 
how the Channel feat can be accom- 
plished by alady. The fair Viennese 
is short, thick-set, well-built, and 
muscular, and she is always in excel- 
lent training. Her husband is a 
Roumanian, but she is herself em 
ployed in an Austrian public office 


on the dullest of statistical work. 
Swimming she took up as an 


antidote to statistics, and she is now 
champion of the .Vienna Amateur 
Swimming Club. Madame Isacescu 
frequently disports herself in the 
Danube, where she has done seventy- 
seven kilometres in eight and a half 
hours. Inthe Adriatic she has swum 
from Ragusa round the island of 
Lacroma. But her most daring trip 
was from the Tower Bridge to Temple 
Pier on a Bank Holiday. After the 
terrors of the Thames, Dover to Calais 
with a steam yacht in attendance 
presents itself as what the Yankees 
would call a soft proposition. 


The Slump in Seaside Apart- 
ments.—The people who live by 
letting at the seaside resorts are com- 
plaining bitterly of the effect of the 
coronation boom upon their special 
business; and though there has 
been a modified exodus from the metropolis they still protest that the 
outlook is gloomy. Apart from the few extremely wealthy folk to 
whom a thousand or two more or less in their expenditure makes no 
difference it would seem as if the amount to be spent upon holiday- 
making is almost a fixed quantity. This year it was set apart for 
“coronating,” and the holiday-makers who usually fill the seaside 
lodgings stayed at home and spent their money on seats. 
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THE SHAH SHOOTING AT FIVE-FRANC PIECES 


The Shah, who is a first-rate shot, is fond of trying his skill on coins 
thrown into the air by his attendants. This photograph was taken on 
the terrace of the Royal Palace Hotel at Ostend 
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Another Chestnut.— Now that our country 
cousins have gone home again the folk 
who sit under the spreading chestnut tree 
are raking up some old stories apropos of 
their coronation visit. One of these, though 
it is as old as Sheffield, may bear retelling. It concerned a 
wealthy Sheffielder who came up to London for the first time and 
put up at an hotel which shall be nameless. Rather dusty from 


THE PRIME MINISTER AS SEEN BY MR. HARRY FURNISS 


From the exhibition of Mr. Furniss’s drawings, entitled ‘‘ The Two Premiers : their Friends and their Foes,” 
now on view at the Woodbury Gallery, 37, New Bond Street 


his journey he thought he would have a wash. But there was 
something missing. He accordingly rang for the chambermaid and 
when she arrived he accosted her in broad Yorkshire, ‘‘ A saay, 
theer’s noa sowap. Whar’s t? sowap?” The maid explained that 
it was in the dish. ‘‘ Noa,” was the reply, “ theer’s nowt theer.” 
The maid was positive, and described the soap tablet. ‘ Aaow,” 
quoth the Sheffielder, ‘tha mane t’ teeny red thing, dost tha? A 
thocht it was a raspberry tart an’ a aat it!” 


A Yorkshire Custom.—A correspondent has had a curious 
experience in Bridlington, and he writes to ask whether the 
occurrence was merely accidental or whether it was indicative of a 
hitherto unrecorded Yorkshire custom. Walking down the Esplanade 
he noticed a dining-room window thrown full up and a large family 
party seated at a table within. But they all seemed curiously inactive 
in spite of the nipping north-easter which is reputed to bring the 
hunger from Russia, and paterfamilias himself was leaning back in 
his chair with an expression of mingled despair and desperation on 
his countenance. My correspondent was completely puzzled and 
anticipated a sleepless night if he failed to satisfy his curios ty. 
Fortunately a few steps provided the explanation. Round the corner 
he found a stalwart maid on her knees vigorously sharpening the 
carving knife on the doorstep. I am afraid I cannot answer my 
correspondent’s query. But I have some recollection that the 
favourite stone for building in that part of the East Riding is a fine 
sandstone with plenty of bite in it. 


A Chinaman’s American Reminiscences.—The Americans are a 
strange people. They are absurdly sensitive and thin-skinned as to 
criticisms passed by foreigners on the United States and its inhabi- 
tants, as they proved as far back as when old Mrs. Trollope pub- 
lished her account of a visit to the States early in the last century and 
as recently as the occasion when Mr. Rudyard Kipling ventured to 
express certain unflattering remarks on things that obtained under 
the star-spangled banner, yet here are American publishers tumbling 
over one another to secure the American reminiscences of Wa-Ting- 
Fang, the late Chinese Minister at Washington, and bidding against 
each other (no doubt to the immense amusement of the wily 
Celestial) up to £20,000 for the right to bring out his book in New 
York. Evidently the publishers know that there is no better adver- 
tisement for a book than curiosity, and as Wa-Ting-Fang has left 
the country he will hardly care if his criticisms on the “ Bird o’ 
Freedom” do not altogether please that noble fowl after it has paid 
so heavily for the privilege of making them known to the world. 
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The Part which made Sir Henry Irving and the Lyceum. 


CHAS-A-BucHEL. 
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WATHINS, 1e You SLEEP YOU ARE LosT. x 


DRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


It was Mathias in The Bels that Henry Irving made the fortunes of the Ce 10 tre z imself. The play had been translated by ‘fan amiable and 

eccentric'’ solicitor, Leopold Lewis, under the title of ‘he Polish /ew, from the French of kmann-Chat t of Mathias, cr din Paris by Talien, 

was played by its creator (and afterwards by Coquelin) as a ‘‘simple, unimaginative, bourgeois peasant. u y adapted by Sir Frank Burnand under the 

title of Paul is and produced a few nights before The Bells at the old Marylebone Theatre, but it failed. Sir Henry Irving got Lewis to alter the motive of 
the play, which was produced at the Lyceum for the first time on November 25, 1871. It made a tremendous success 
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THE MOTOR WORLD WEEK BY WEEK. 


Mr. Montagu’s Bill.—Since the bill pro- 
posed by the vice-chairman of the Automobile 
Club was read a month ago it has been sub- 
jected to a steady fire of criticism, and for the 
most part unfavourable criticism, from the 
technical journals and from individual motor 
men. The bill is supported by seven mem- 
bers, two or three of whom at least are con- 
stantly motoring—Sir Edgar Vincent, M~. 
Arthur Stanley, Mr. Harmsworth, Mr. E. «J. 
Tennant, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Henry 
Norman, and Mr. C. J. Murray. In order 
apparently to catch the anti-motor M.P. the 
object of the bill is stated to be to render 
compulsory the registration of owners and 
the numbering of cars, and in the second 
place only comes the removal of restriction of 
speed. It also gives aggrieved persons a 
right of appeal to quarter sessions; and 
furthermore the powers of the Local Govern- 
ment Board are somewhat extended for the 
benefit of vehicles of greater weight and 
capacity than were provided for under the 
principal Act. 


THE DUKE OF 


The Motor Charter so -called.—It is 
somewhat surprising to see Sir Edgar 
Vincent’s name among the backers of the 
bill, for he was chief speiker at one of 
the luncheons given to county councillors, 
and, if memory does not fail, he joined in the 
chorus which proclaimed that to have cars 
numbered would be to kill, or at any rate to 
maim, the trade, because no gent man woud 
drive a carriage so identified. But it is even 
more astonishing that the club which started 
the tune should now avow themselves the 
inspirers of the numbering proposal. Apart 
from the truth or otherwise of the conten- 

tion, such a volte face is not calculated to 
“increase the respect in which the most im- 
portant body connected with automobilism is 
hi ld. 


What is Wanted.—The princ’pal motor 
journal does not hesitate to say that the 
proposed remedy will prove worse than the 
present evils. ‘‘ Our numbers,” it says, ‘“ will 
offer us an easy prey, and the suggested 
appeal will give us what we already possess, 
the privilege of appealing to the very class of 
men by whom we may have been hitherto 
wrongfully and prejudicially convicted.” To 
have recourse to quarter sessions is merely to 
go from Philip drunk to Philip sober. What 
is needed is an appeal to a judge of the High 
Court or preferably to a judge of the Admiralty 
Division. The Act of 1896 is better and 
safer than the new bill. 


Too Much of a Good Thing.—A course 
like the Paris-Vienna, or that which is 
talked of for next year, 
from Paris to St. Peters- 
burg, really seems too 4 
much of a_ good _ thing. coma 
Even if it were fair upon ih 


the machines, men should , of 


CONNAUGHT ON 


not be asked to put their lives in jeopardy. The 
public might well be satisfied with the proofs 
of courage and strength which the late race 
has so amply afiorded. Eighty-five vehicles 
traversed the Arlbery without mischance ; 
seventy, or more than half the number which 
left Champiyny, arrived in Vienna. As to 
the competitors the speeds at which thev 
drove are eloquent. Up to Belfort, De Knyff 
averaged just upon fifty-six miles an hour, while 
at a pont where the road ran alongside the 
rail Fourrier completely shook off the express 
train which followed the race, going above 
sixty. Over the “ Devonshire lanes” progress 


- necessarily slackened, but the whole racing 


distance of close upon 700 miles was accom- 
plished in under 16} hours by five ca’s, and 
many others were not far be hind. 
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HiS MOTOR CAR 


To Crabbet Park.—The drive to Three 
Bridges was quite a success. A good number 
of Automobile Club members started from the 
Hotel Cecil, and the colonial Ministers availed 
themselves of their offer of seats and of the 
invitation of Lady Anne Blunt to lunch. 
Mr. Midgley took the Sultan of Perak; Mr. 
Granville Kenyon took down the Hon. 
G. W. Ross, Premier of Ontario; Mr. de 
Wilton, Mr. Ross, jun., and Mr, A. W, Bixel ; 
Mr. Crampton, Mr. and Mrs. Daws and 
Mrs. Emmott; Mr. R. E. Phillips, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clifford; Mr. R. M. Knowles, the Hon. 
C, W. Kynnersley, Resident Councillor of 
Penang, and Mrs. Kynnersley. There were 
present beside, Sir A, Hime, Premier of Natal, 
with Miss Hime ; Sir E. Barton, Prime Minister 
of the Commonwealth, and Lady Barton ; 

Sir W. MacGregor, 
Governor of Lagos ; 


: and Mr, Freeman 

Sein. Murray, secretary 

ian 3) of the Empire 
We League. 


Indian Visitors.—No less eager were the 
representatives of our Easterr. dependency to 
accept the opportunity of a run, The Hon, 
C. S. Rolls and Messrs. B. Roberts, E. 
Midgley, H. Edwards, F. H. Butler, W. J. 
Crampton, L. Schlenthcim, C. Gregson, and 
others sent their cars; and seats were 
occupied by the Maharaj Kuma Prodyot Tan- 
gore (from Calcutta), Rajah Sir Ramasawmy 
Mudaliyar, Hon. Sir Ranga Rao Bahadur, 
K.C.LE., Rajah of Bobbili (from Madras), 
Hon. Sirdar M. G. M. Vinchwkar (from 
Bombay), Hon. Nawab Faiyaz Ali Khan of 
Pahasu, Nawab Fateh Ali Khan Kizilbasch 
(Punjab), Mr. G. M. Chitnairs, C.I.E. (Nag- 
pur), Rai Jagganath Darwa Bahadur (Assam). 
The guests all seemed to enjoy themselves 
very much, 
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THE PRIME MINISTER STARTING FOR A MOTOR RIDE 
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A Bow-legged Recruit. — A pleasant 
story comes from Germany. A drill ser- 
geant was terribly perplexed how to make 
a certain bow-legged recruit presentable, and 
at last hit on the happy idea of bringing 
the refractory knees together by placing a one-mark piece between 
them and threatening the recruit with awful penalties if he 
let it slip. The recruit squeezed his knees tightly together, but the 
sergeant absenting himself for a few moments, the recruit put the 


NEW YORK’S LATEST SKYSCRAPER—“ THE FLAT 


IRON” 


coin into his pocket and relieved himself from so painful a position. 
As soon as he heard the sergeant returning he hurriedly slipped what 
he thought was the same coin between his knees and awaited in- 
spection. The sergeant removed the coin, grinned broadly on seeing 
that it was a two-mark piece (or florin), and pocketed the coin while 
he complimented the recruit on the pressure he had exercised which 
had caused a one-mark piece (or shilling) to become a florin ! 
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All-conquering Woman. — The fashion 
of driving a motor car which is making 
such strides among ladies is but another 
proof of all-conquering woman, A few years 
ago it was considered extremely remark- 
able for a lady to drive a four-in-hand, or to go back a few 
years more even to drive a pair of horses was considered some- 
what audacious. Now ladies steer their own motors, and Miss 
Balfour might have been seen a few days ago in charge of her 
brother’s new 9 h.p. Napier car driving him on a round of 
visits. But woman is not satisfied even with this proof of her 
equality with the overrated male, for recently Mrs. Stanley 
Spencer, the wife of the well-known aeronaut, most successfully and 
pluckily steered the Mellin airship around the polo ground at the 
Crystal Palace. Such deeds are the best answer to those who accuse 
the modern woman of being a neurotic degenerate. 


Glorious Goodwood.—The drive from Chichester through the 
park to the course is a very pretty one, lying over pleasant roads and 
through vistas of towering trees. It is a stiff climb up the hill to the 
“birdless grove.” From the top the scene is a very grand one. 
The view lies over the beautiful Sussex downs, embracing a rolling 
panorama of hill and dale. Far away on the horizon there is a 
glimpse of the gleaming Solent, where the yachts are already 
gathering in a huge flotilla. In the immediate foreground are the 
course, the stands, the crowds of people who have come from far 
and near, and glowing with colour like a bright Javterre of flowers 
the enclosure where the ladies muster thickly in their smartest 
gowns. 


Flowers and Poisons.—Ever since the days of that floral 
abomination, the green carnation, we have known that flowers are 
susceptible to the influence of drugs and can be made to change 
their colours by proper (or rather improper) treatment. This branch 
of floriculture has been pursued further by inquiring people, and it 
seems that plants are as liable to the effects of poisons as are human 
beings. If you give a flower too much chloroform it will not agree 
with it; in the words of the operator, “it droops and dies.” It is 
difficult to see what is the advantage of this particular study. 
Everyone knows that flowers can be killed—far too easily. If some 
scientific person would find a way of causing them to bloom all the 
year round in our climate ¢ha¢ would be something of a discovery. 
Less scientific, perhaps, but much more acceptable. 


I,100 Square Miles of Cattle Farms. — The Liebig Company, 
who have for many years past possessed vast tracts of cattle farms n 
Uruguay and the Argentine Republic, are now extending their oper i- 
tions to the Republic of Paraguay, where they have bought two 
farms comprising 178,000 acres, which will in a few years be fully 
stocked with fine Hereford cattle. This addition makes the total 
area of the Lemco and Oxo cattle farms 705,000 acres, or more than 
four times the size of the county of Middlesex. 


Captain Gopji Singh, on foot, and the Maharajah of Gwalior 


The Maharajah of Gwalior 


TENT-PEGGING AT HURLINGHAM 
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The Newest Flag Officer.—Vice-Admiral 
A. P. M. Lake having been placed on the 
retired list of his rank at his own request, 
Rear-Admiral D. H. Bosanquet has been 
promoted vice-admiral and Captain G. C. 
Langley has become rear-admiral. The 
newest flag officer is at present superintendent 
of Sheerness Dockyard, and before holding 
that post he was in command of H.M.S. Wile 
as port guardship at Devonport. During the 
Egyptian War, 1882, Admiral Langley was 
gunnery lieutenant of the Cavysfort, and 
after a good deal of administrative work was 
present at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. For his 
services he was mentioned in despatches and 
promoted to commander. For three years he 
was British naval attaché at Washington. In 
March, 1900, he was awarded the Good Ser- 
vice Pension. 


The Téméraire.—The second-class battle- 
ship, Zéméraire, is to be retained in the Royal 
Navy. When she appeared in the list of 
vessels available for subsidiary services, hulks, 
and vessels for sale, with the fatal addition, 
“To be sold,” hope concerning her became 
dead. Now she has been withdrawn from 
the “ Rotten Row” lot, and is to be the fleet 
reserve depdt at Devonport. This is good 
news for her old officers and others who would 
have seen her drop out of the navy with 
regret, for as warships go in these days she 
is famous. Launched at Chatham in 1876, 
of 8,540 tons and 6,500 horse-power, she 
was one of the earlier twin-screw ships, and 
one of the eight ironclads which took part in 
the bombardment of Alexandria in 1882. She 
got aground there and was towed off during 
the action by Lord Charles Beresford in the 
Condor. It was only the other week that the 
old officers of the 7 éméraire dined together 
at the Métropole, the chairman being the new 
commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
Admiral Sir Compton Domvile, who was at 
one time the TZéméraire’s captain. The 
dinner was excellently attended. 
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Naval and Military Relics.—In families 
which have the good fortune to be «ssaciated 
with some great naval or military hero of the 
past jealous care is taken of personal relics 
concerning him. There are, for instance, 
many striking mementoes held privately of 
Nelson and Wellington apart from those which 
are to be seen at Greenwich and the Royal 
United Service Institution. There are also 
numerous relics of earlier victors on land and 
sea, and some of these are occasionally seen in 
public in rather exceptional circumstances. Not 
long ago, when the marriage took place of 
Mr. Maxwell Glegg, son of the late Colonel 
Holt Glegg, Rifle Brigade, and Miss Elizabeth 
Hawkins, the bride wore an antique raised 
embroidered satin dress and train of historical 
d’Alengon lace, the gift of the Empress 
Eugénie, another and more notable royal 
present worn, the only ornament, being a 
pendant with pearl drop presented by Queen 
Elizabeth to Sir John Hawkins in recognition 
of his share in the Armada fight. The pen- 
dant contains a lock of Elizabeth’s hair, 


Old Memories Revived.—No more in- 
teresting visit to the Indian camp at Hampton 
Court has been made than that of Generals 
Sir Dighton Probyn, V.C., Sir Charles H. 
Brownlow, and Sir John Watson, V.C., the 
other day. Many old memories were revived, 
for the three officers named are fine old 
veterans of the Indian Army, and Sir Dighton 
and Sir John were actively associated with 
the raising of native troops during the Mutiny 
—troops whose successors were inspected by 
them at Hampton Court. They received 
their crosses for the Mutiny, the date of 
notification in each case being June 18, 1858. 
Sir John was wounded three times in the siege 
of Delhi and the second relief of Lucknow. 


TEE SAA TEE Te. 


Lord Kitchener in Social Life.—Two or 
three days after his return to London Lord 
Kitchener began what promises to be a busy 
round of social visits. His first was paid to 
Lady Esther Smith’s evening party, when, of 
course, he was lionised. That sort of thing 
does not appeal to him, but it is the penalty 
of such fame as his and he must endure it 
with as good a grace as posssible. It is 
characteristic of his simplicity that while 
other men wore orders more or less lavishly 
Lord Kitchener was attired in plain evening 
dress with none of his many honours indicated. 
Amongst those fresent to meet ‘“ K. of K.” 
was General Lord William Seymour, who 
may be bracketed with General Sir Evelyn 
Wood, V.C., and Lieut.-General Sir John 
French as an ex-navy man. Lord William 
served as a midship nan with the Baltic fleet 
in 1854 and possesses the medal for that 
service. 


Youthful Field Officers.—Whatever evils 
the war has wrought it has been the 
making of a large number of officers who 
in the ordinary course of things would 
have jogged along the path of routine and 
retired without having had a chance of 
proving the soldierly genius that is in them. 
Apart from the brilliant examples afforded by 
some of the younger generals there are cases 
of very youthful field officers whose future is 
full of promise for themselves and the country. 
Two young and lucky members of this par- 
ticular band have been brought to. public 
notice again within the last week or two, 
Lieut.-Colonel de Lisle, D.S.O., of the Durham 
Light Infantry, the ‘f Faithful Durhams,” who 
was married on July 16, and Lieut.-Colonel 
W. N. Congreve, V.C., Lord Kitchener’s 
military secretary, who returned from South 
Africa with his chief. Colonel de Lisle was 
born on July 27, 1864, and Colonel Congreve 
on November 20, 1862, so that in the matter 
of promotion both officers may be considered 
very fortunate. 
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The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—2nd Lieutenant Foster, Lieutenant R. G. Ritson, F. B. Carr (private secretary to the Governor), 2nd Lieutenant 
G. C. Holderness, Captain J. Young, Captain G. R. Wake, Lieutenant C. B. L. Dashwood, Lieutenant G. C. Leslie, Lieutenant G. Hopkinson, Captain C. M. Moulton- 
Barrett ; middle row—Captain H. S. Toppin, Captain R. C. B. Lethbridge, Lieut.-Colonel W. E. Sturges, Sir George Melville, K.C.M.G. (Acting Governor), Major 


R. Dree, Captain H. S. Ainslie; front row—2nd Lieutenant F. Higson, Lieutenant A. Cornwall, Lieutenant A. C. Hart, 2nd Lieutenant V. A. M. C. 
and Lieutenant G, Chapman, 2nd Lieutenant G. Stevenson 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS. 


he persistence of Charles Kingsley’s popularity attested by Messrs. 
Macmillan’s noble edition of his Wor/s! surprises me, because 

if ever there was a novelist who wrote not for all time but for an 
age it was the author of /yZat/a, Yeast, and Alton Locke. Charles 
Kingsley’s novels were, in fact, tracts for the times, and the times 
have left them high and dry upon a shore from which the tide has 
long receded. And even as tracts for the times they were puerile ; 
his Church of England recipe for Chartism was like John Bright’s 
pill, “ good against an earthquake” ; while his transference bodily 
in Hyfatia of the creeds, characters, and controversies of the nine- 
teenth century into the fifth reminds me of a delightful story Sir 
Robert Peel told of an experience of his as Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 
“ Bobbies ” and “ Peelers ” in his honour—he went as Chief Secretary 


Immediately after his establishment of the police—called 


to Ireland, and was there asked to examine a National school 
he was inspecting. He took Scripture as a safe subject, and 
among other questions asked the class why Moses left Egypt. 
None of the class could tell ; but a little urchin at the far end of the 
schoolroom shot up his hand and cried, “I know, yere honour ; plase 
yere honour, I know.” “ Then why, my boy, did Moses quit Egypt ?” 
The little lad had just 
done what Kingsley does in yfa¢ca—transferred all the questions 


“ Because he shot a peeler, yere honour ! ” 


and quarrels of his own country and century into those of the dim 
past. Yet Charles Kingsley is very much alive to-day, as many 
popular editions and this sumptuous edition of his poems and novels 
Why ? 


enthusiasm, the vitality of his characters, and the vigour, verve, and 


prove. Because of his intense sincerity, his contagious 


vividness of his descriptions both of scenery and action. 


EARLY PREHISTORIC 
7000-6000 B.C 
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LATER PREHISTORIC 
6000-5000 BC 


S'DYNASTY 
4800-4500 BC 
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4000-3300 BC 
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XII™ DYNASTY 
2800-2500 B.C 


XVilT™ DYNASTY 
1500-1350 BC. 
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XIX™ DYNASTY 
1300-1100 BC 
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XXVI™ DYNASTY Ty 
700-500 B.C. 


Fro. 10,—Pnincira, Tyres or Pottery or ANciENT Ever. 


(Scag 1; 20.) 


POTTERY FROM ANCIENT EGYPT 


Reproduced from Professor Flinders Petrie’s article in the tenth edition of the 


‘* Encyclopedia Britannica ” 
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While on the subject of the reappearance of an early Victorian 
novelist I ought to mention Messrs. Dent’s new edition of ‘‘ Thacke- 
ray,” of which Zhe Mewcomes,? edited admirably by Mr. Walter 
Jerrold and no less admirably illustrated by Mr. Charles Brock, has 
just been published. For my own part I cannot help regretting the 
disappearance of Dicky Doyle’s illustrations, so inseparably associated 
are they in my mind with this noble novel; but to the new genera- 
tion Mr. Brock’s “candles ”—to use Thackeray’s phrase—may be 
more illuminative. 

-Mrs. Murray Smith’s 7he Roll Call of Westminster Abbey * 
opens with a midnight ‘Vision of the Mighty Dead ”—“ shadowy 
forms rising on every hand from grave and cenotaph alike in 
response to the mysterious summons.” Fortunately only the 
famous dead arose to the roll call, since if the infamous and 
non-famous folk interred within the Abbey had answered the 
mysterious summons the vision would have been not unimpressive 
When 


atheism of Diagoras by pointing out 


only but unedifying. someone sought to confute the 


to him the pictures in 
the Temple of Neptune of those who had been saved by the god 
from drowning he answered, ‘‘ But where are they painted that are 
drowned ?” We remember only the memorable—a small minority— 
of those laid to rest within the Abbey, and we also forget, as Sir 
Roger de Coverley observed, that the vast majority of our great dead 
are interred elsewhere. In truth, interment within the Abbey is 
dependent upon something much more fitful and precarious than the 
popular whim of the moment—upon the prejudice or caprice of the 
dean of the moment. There is no doubt, however, that West- 


minster Abbey is incomparably the most interesting of our 
churches, and it is, therefore, great and just praise to say 
of Mrs. Murray Smith’s admirable and opportune guide that 
it is well worthy of its subject. 

The third volume of the new edition of the Excyclopedia 
Britannica’ begins with “China” and ends with ‘“ José 
de Elduayen,” the Spanish politician, and between these 
words there is an immense variety of interesting information. 
There is an entertaining article on “comets” and, what is of 
more importance to many of us, an article on “ copyright,’ 
full of facts for all who have to deal with the publication of 
books and pictures. A great many living men of letters 
appear in the volume, including Mr. Marion Crawford, the 
novelist, and Mr. Austin Dobson, the poet. The article on the 
drama is written by Mr. William Archer, supplemented by a 
note on the French stage by M. Filon. Mrs. Craigie writes 
very pleasantly about George Eliot, and Professor Flinders 
Petrie and Mr. Francis Griffith treat of Egyptology, Professor 
Petrie’s article being full of the splendid results of his own recent 
researches. It is such an article, indeed, as that on Egypt- 
ology that carries the new edition of the ABrtannica far 
ahead of any other work of reference of our time. Professor 
Flinders Petrie reminds us that :— 

| When the article in the ninth edition was written scarcely anything was 
known of the ages of Egyptian products; even the commonest, such as 


pottery and beads, were entirely undated. The work of the period since 1880 
has especially been the accurate dating and history of every kind of handwork. 
The large amount of carefully conducted and recorded excavation by English 
workers has given opportunity for this, and we now can date most objects to 


within a single dynasty, and sometimes to a single reign. 

I give a small reproduction of some of the examples of dated 
pottery from this volume of the Eucyclopedia. The article 
on Edward VII. carries the career of his Majesty up to 
July 1 of this year, an up-to-date effort that one scarcely 
appreciates in an encyclopedia. Would it not have been 
more dignified to have ignored the coronation ? 

MILES BARRY. 
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SOCIETY IN 


Week by 


THE TATLER 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Week. 


The Handsome Herberts. 
—The Earl of Pembroke, 
who is mentioned as_ the 
successor of Lord Cadogan in 
the Irish viceroyalty, is one 
of the handsome Herberts, 
a family whose sons and 
daughters have always been 
famous for beauty and cul- 
He is perhaps better 


known to 


ture. 
surviving  poli- 


ticians of the Gladstonian 


era as the Hon. Sidney 
Herbert, the dashing young 
Conservative who at one 


time disputed with Mr. George 
Wyndham the 
being the handsomest man 


honour of 


in the House of Commons. 
In his earlier years he sat 
for Wilton, but 
brother, the late -earl, died 
in 1895 


when _ his 


and for ten years 


before he had a seat at 
Croydon, which the Liberals 
recognised as unassailable. 
He held office in Lord 


Salisbury’s first and second 
governments as a Lord of 
the Treasury, and he might 
perhaps have reached Cabinet 
rank if he had not had the 
the 
shadow of the peerage and 


misfortune to live in 
eventually to be shelved in 

the House of Lords. The result was that he 
subsided into the Lord Stewardship of the 
Royal Household, and since then has practi- 
cally withdrawn from active politics. 


Lady Pembroke and Her Children.— 
Before her marriage Lady Pembroke was 
of Lord 
Durham and of Captain Hedworth Lambton, 


Lady Beatrix Lambton, a sister 


the hero of Ladysmith, and one of the many 
grandchildren of that patriarchal nonagena- 
rian, the Dowager Duchess of Abercorn. Her 
eldest daughter is the charming Lady Beatrix 
Herbert, who was so conspicuous in her exer- 
tions at the great Stafford House féte last 
year and who is always such a help to her 
mother in her social duties. Her second 
daughter, Lady Muriel Herbert, though she is 
not yet twenty, has also taken her place 
amongst those younger beauties who compel 
Lady Pembroke’s eldest son, 
Lord Herbert, has been in the Blues since 


1899, and is now a smart young officer who 


admiration, 


MISS VIOLET MONCKTON 


Who is engaged to be married to Mr. Dudley Carleton 


well maintains the family reputation for 


good looks. There were great rejoicings 
at Wilton Abbey when he came of age 
last September, though I remember that 
doubts were then expressed as to whether 
I should 
not be surprised if he gave up the sword 
and made a plunge into politics as did 
his father and grandfather. 
Royal 
and presumably discipline. 


he would remain in the army. 


Meantime the 
Horse Guards provides occupation 


Lord Pembroke’s Relatives.—The mother 
of Lord Pembroke, Lady Herbert of Lea, is 
one of the most fascinating personages of the 


last half-century—travelled, cultured, and 


intellectual. His father, the eminent states- 
man, Sidney Herbert, afterwards Lord Herbert 
of Lea, was as handsone as he was clever. 
Lord Pembroke’s brother, the late earl, was 
likewise a very able and handsome man, who 
acted as Under Secretary at the War Office 


in the Disraelian Government of 1874. A 
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younger brother, the Hon. 
Michael Herbert, after more 
the 
diplomatic service, was re- 
cently 
most 


than twenty years in 
entrusted with our 
important embassy. 
His eldest sister married a 
German baron of ancient 
family ; another is the wife 
of the eminent musician who 
was Sir Charles Parry until 
he became the other day the 
recipient of a coronation 
peerage. The youngest and 
beautiful of Lord 
Pembroke’s sisters married 
the 4th Earl of Lonsdale, 
and after a brief widowhood 
became the Countess de 
Grey, whose husband is now 
of the Queen’s 
Household and will one day 
be Marquis of Ripon. Both 
Lord and Lady de Grey are 


musical enthusiasts. 


most 


Treasurer 


Shorn of its Splenic 
—The postponed coronation 
having been fixed for August 
9g London is once more en- 
gaged in toilet operations. 
Some of its streets at least 
will be redressed even if the 
brave array of the June deco- 
rations should not be quite 
equalled. But the coronation crowd is scattered 
abroad over the face of the earth and the seats 
that were pulled down will not all be restored. 
If a stray American visitor should be found 
within the cab radius-—for even the faithful 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid has fled—he will not have 
any excuse to echo the complaint of his com- 
patriot who protested that the metropolis of 
the world was “‘all board and no lodging” 
But the King will have a loyal and a many- 
voiced greeting nevertheless, only it will be 
ot a more intimate and less cosmopolitan 
character, though, perhaps, all the warmer for 
that. 
Hall meeting in Birmingham in 1886, after 


I can recollect at the great Bingley 


all the visitors had gone, what a demonstration 
there was when Mr. Chamberlain came for- 
ward and with open arms exclaimed, “ Now 
that the strangers are gone | am amongst my 
own people.” On August 9 the King, too, 
will be “amongst his own people,’ and they 
will take him to their hearts as one come back 
from the grave. 


THE: TALLER 


York House.—York House in Ambassa- 
dors’ Court, St. James’s Palace, which has 
been the residence of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales since their marriage, is to be given 
over to the workmen in the autumn to be put 
into complete order before becoming the 
London house of Prince and Princess Charles 
of Denmark. The name will not be altered 


MRS. WHITELAW REID 


Wife of the special American envoy to Great Britain 


on the principle which has caused the name 
of Clarence House to be preserved throughout 
its various changes of ownership and also 
because “ Denmark House,” which seems to 
be the only alternative, would be a distinctly 
odd addition to an English palace. York 
House as it now stands was formed out of 
three houses or suites of apartments, one of 
which used to be occupied by the late Duchess 
of Cambridge, the second being occupied by 
the duchess’s permission by her daughter, the 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, when 
her Highness visited London, which then as 
now she did pretty regularly, while the third 
belonged to the bodyguard. These three 
were knocked into one, the interiors com- 
pletely rearranged, doors made into windows, 
a staircase removed, and an entrance porch 
and outer hall built. Modern improvements 
were introduced, sanitary arrangements re- 
modelled, and the electric light installed. 
The result was a comfortable if not very com- 
modious residence, which albeit rather dark 
did very well for the married couple but 
became rather “a tight fit” as their family 
increased, 


Prince and Princess Charles.—Some idea 
of the limitations of York House may be 
gathered from the fact that there is no billiard- 
room and no possibility of putting one in, 
also the library has to do duty for the smoking- 
room. Prince and Princess Charles, however, 
are ina very different position to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. In the first place, 
they have no children, so the rooms allotted 
to the nurseries can be turned to other uses. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Secondly, however much they may reside 
with us, they are practically foreign prince 
and princess. Nothing is expected of them 
as a right; if they like to enter- 
tain, of course, that is different, but 
their entertainments are likely to 
be small and,of a comparatively 
private nature. On the other 
hand, the occupation of York 
House naturally carries with it the 
amenities of the palace gardens, 
and it is generally considered by 
those likely to know that when 
the Prince and Princess are settled 
in York House as their own they 
will give a large garden party in 
the gardens in the season. The 
principal changes which are to be 
made in the house will take the form 
of redecoration and putting hot- 
water fittings all over the house. No 
structural alterations are required, 
but it will become a question 
whether the whole of the cloister 
should not be thrown into the 
entrance hall and thereby increase 
the space. It may be thought that 
this would tend to make the 
house darker, but if big whole-arch 
windows be substituted for the 
present narrow ones there would 
be a gain of light. 


Prince of Wales’s Programme. 
—The Prince of Wales is a very 
good shot and intends to do 
much shooting when the season 
opens. He will begin with the 
grouse on the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s extensive moors above 
Bolton Priory Hall, which ought to yield a 
fine head of game if they keep up their 
reputation. After that he will go north and 
stay with the Earl of Ancaster at 
Drummond Castle, the Duke of 
Richmond at Gordon Castle, and 
the Duke of Fife at Mar Lodge. 
The latter will give his royal 
brother-in-law deer drives, which 
are the principal items of the 
sporting programme of Mar Forest. 
Later there will be deer drives at 
Balmoral. 


The “ Britannia.” —The King’s 
famous yacht, Britannia, will not 
be seen this year at the Cowes 
Regatta as his Majesty will not be 
able to take part in the races. It 
may be remembered that in 1897 
the then Prince of Wales sold the 
yacht, intending to give up yacht 
racing. Last year, however, he 
bought her back from Sir Robert 
Bulkeley and intended to have 
sailed her this season. Now she 
will not be put in commission 
until next year for certain. This 
will not prevent his Majesty from 
cruising when he wishes to (as 
asserted by a contemporary), for 
the Lrifannia is not a cruiser, 
and the King has never cruised 
in her. She is simply a racing 
yacht and the accommodation oi, 
board is very limited—the great 
drawback to racing craft. 
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Across the Solent.—The end of the week 
will see society streaming across the Solent to 
Cowes, and on Sunday the regatta week will 
practically begin. Rank and fashion will 
meet in the pleasant gardens of West Cowes 
Castle (the clubhouse of the R. Y. S.) or in 
the large and comfortable lounge which is 
known as the “ platform.” Many will go in 
boats on the wine-coloured ever-moving sea 
in search of yachts where tea, strawberries 
and cream, and cools drinks are obtainable. 
On Monday the racing will begin with the 
regatta of the Royal London Yacht Club. 
Then there will be four whole days devoted 
to the R. Y. S. Last of all the week will 
conclude with the Portsmouth Corinthian 
Regatta. In the following week the yachts 
will have moved on to Ryde. 


A Lord of Handicaps.—One of the handi- 
capping committee of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, who have a weighty and anxious 
task on their shoulders, is Viscount Valletort, 
the eldest son and heir of the veteran Earl of 
Mount-Edgcumbe, ‘The latter is naturally a 
member of the Royal Yacht Squadron as 
befits the Vice-Admiral of Cornwall, and his 
election dates from 1873, so he. has been 
nearly thirty years a member of the club, 
Lord Valletort’s experiences are of a very 
varied kind. He has travelled a great deal, 
visited the Antipodes, the Far East, and the 
United States, and is a keen yachtsman. 


Yachting and Polo.—The Earl of Har- 
rington is also a member of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron handicapping committee and shares 
in its important labours. There is probably 
no better sportsman in England than this 
peer, who, with regret it must be added, 
suffered a bereavement of a very sad kind not 
long ago. He has been a member of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron since 1878, when he 
was elected in conjunction with Lord Hastings, 
the late Lord Revelstoke, Lord Middleton, the 
Earl of Ranfurly, and the Duke of Sutherland. 
This versatile peer also runs with considerable 
success a fruit shop in Charing Cross which he 
supplies from his gardens at Elvaston Castle. 


Kate Pragnell 


THE DUCHESS OF LEEDS 


With her only son, the Marquis of Carmarthen 
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Goodwood House.—lf Goodwood House 
had been completed on the lines originally 
intended it would have been an enormous 
place. Asitis, it isa mansion worthy to be the 
principal seat of the ducal family of Rich- 
mond, There is ample accommodation for 
the large house party which the duke has for 
years made it his custom to assemble for the 
Goodwood week. Usually these parties are 
graced by royalty. The King and Queen 
used formerly to be regular guests, but this 
year the state of his Majesty’s health will not 
permit it. The house stands in a noble park 
in which there are several smaller houses 
which are used as annexes and appanages. 
Not far off are the kennels of the Goodwood 
Hunt, which the family have always main- 
tained as a sort of heirloom for generations. 
The stables are well worth seeing. They 
were designed by the architect of Somerset 
House, are quadrangular in form, and have a 
frontage of 213 ft. by 146 ft. The stalls are 
arranged in courts as in the royal stables at 
Windsor and Pimlico, and the glass-roofed 
carriage yards and harness-rooms are always 
much admired. Hither the duke’s guests 
drift in they morning before the start for the 
course. The latter takes place between twelve 
and one. In the evening, after the fatigues 
and pleasures of the day, the house party 
gathers in the great 
hall, where six lofty 
pillars of pale grey 
granite form a strik- 
ing colonnade. Some- 
times there is a dance 
in the course of the 
week, but there is no 
play. The duke has 
decided opinions on 
that subject, and so 
cards do not appear 
at all. 


The Owner of 
Goodwood.—It is a 
curious thing,  per- 
haps, that the owner 
of Goodwood Race- 
course and the father 
of one of the prin- 
cipal lights of the 
Jockey Club should 
not race himself and 
should not keep a 
racing stud. He did 
a little in this way in 
early youth, but that 
he has long given it 
up may be estimated 
by the fact that the 
Goodwood colours 
have not been seen 
since the late duke won the Oaks with 
“Refractor” in 1845. It is also many years 
since the duke was seen on any racecourse 
but his own. He has a large circle of racing 
friends, however, and is really a grand old 
sportsman—one of a school which is dying 
out. The duke has strong opinions. He dis- 
likes betting and loathes the word, “ smart.” 


Chatelaine at Goodwood.—Lady Caroline 
Gordon-Lennox, the only surviving daughter 
of the Duke of Richmond, who since her 
mother’s death has acted as mistress at Good- 
wood, Belgrave Square, and Gordon Castle, is 
now helping the duke to receive his usual 
large house party for the Goodwood races. 
In addition to all this she acts the Lady 
Bountiful on the estates, bestows a good deal 
of thought and care on the schoolchildren, is 


THE COUNTESS OF LIMERICK WITH HER SISTER, 
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a strong pillar of support to the local clergy, 
and a warm patroness of the northern meet- 
ing. She recently inherited a large fortune 
from her maternal uncle, the late Colonel 
Arthur Charles Greville, formerly a_ very 
popular officer in the Scots’ Guards. 


Eventual Heir of Goodwood. — Lord 
Settrington, the eldest son of the Earl of 
March, who is the eldest son of the Duke of 
Richmond, will in the ordinary course and the 
distant future be duke himself and owner of 
Goodwood. At present he is representing his 
father and grandfather as deputy steward of 
the course while 
the former is in 
South = Africa. 
He has _ served 
in South Afiica 
himself, where 
he acted as 
A.D.C. to Lord 
Roberts, was 
mentioned in 
despatches, and 
won the D.S.O. 


He has been a sportsman from his youth, was 
very early introduced to the Goodwood Hunt, 
of which he is now master, has shot game 
everywhere, caught huge salmon in the Spey, 
and takes a keen and hereditary interest in 
the success of the Goodwood race week. 


Lady Settrington.—Lady Settrington is 
the pretty daughter of the late Mr. Henry 
Brassev, one of the brothers of Lord Brassey. 
Her brother, Mr. Leonard Brassey, the 
well - known racing man, is married to a 
sister of Lord Settrington, so there is a double 
bond between the two families. Lady Set- 
trington is a great friend of Lady Roberts, 
and she and her children were the first to 
welcome Lord and Lady Roberts when they 
arrived at the hotel after the luncheon at 
Buckingham Palace, which was given in 
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their hovour on their return home. When 
the distant day comes for Lady Settrington to 
put on the robes and coronet of a duchess 
she will wear them with grace and dignity. 
She is devoted to her grandfather in-law. 


A Daughter of Goodwood.—Princess 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar was wée Lady 
Augusta Catherine Lennox, daughter of the 
then Duke of Richmond, father of the present 
duke. The family had not then assumed the 
additional surname of Gordon. Lady Augusta 
inherited a good deal of the beauty of the 
family. Her marriage was a love match, in 
which there were good looks on both sides. 
But though she was actually descended from 
Charles II., and in spite of the high rank of 
her father, the marriage was regarded as 
morganatic by German Court law, and she 
was styled Countess 
Dornburg at our 
Court for years. 
Latterly Queen Vic- 
toria relaxed the rule, 
and since then the 
Princess has been 
known by her proper 
title and has bern 
given _ precedence 
according to her hus- 
band’s rank. 


Duke’s Grand- 
daughter. — Lady 
Violet Brassey, the 
wife of Mr. Leonard 
Brassey, steward of 
the Jockey Club, is 
the second daughter 
of the Earl of March, 
sister of Lord Sett- 
rington and Lady 
Evelyn Cotterell, and 
granddaughter of the 
Duke of Richmond. 
She has inherited a 
good deal of the 
family beauty, which 
does not come to 
them from their cele- 
brated ancestress, the 
Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, for it is of 
quite a different type 
to that “ baby face” 
as she was Called. 
Lady Violet has now 
been married eight 
years. Her husband 
is the eldest son of 
the late Mr. Henry 
Brassey, who was at 
one time the owner 
of Bath House, Picca- 
dilly, before Baron Hirsch had it. Mr, and 
Lady Violet Brassey spend most of their time at 
Preston Hall, but they are now at Goodwood. 


Lafa. ere 
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Lord Leconfield.—As the neighbour of 
the Duke of Richmond the Lord of Petworth 
House is allowed some comfortable privileges 
with regard to the stands and luncheon tables, 
special places being set aside for hisuse. The 
late peer was an intimate friend and almost a 
contemporary of the duke. This family in- 
herited the estates both of the earls of 
Egremont and the earls of Thomond. The 
latter were descended from Brian Boru ani 
were of the same family as Lord Inchiquin. 
The present peer inherited Petworth, and 
the house in Chesterfield Gardens, but he had 
heavy death duties and incumbrances to pay. 
Still, he is an enormously rich man. 


THE RAGE ER. 


A Charming Hostess.—West Dean Park 
near Chichester, where the Duke and Duchess 
of Devonshire are to be the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Willie James during Goodwood week, is 
a fine old house, purchased by Mr. James 
shortly after his marriage in 1889. Since that 
time it has been noted for its hospitality, and 
Mrs. Willie James has acquired the reputa- 
tion of being the most admirable hostess in 
the shires, or for the 
matter of that out of 
them. Her Goodwood 
parties are always select 
and not infrequently 
lively. A dainty little 
brunette, Mrs. James is 
herself lively and amus- 
ing, and though rather 
short she is so beauti- 
fully proportioned and 
so charmingly dressed 
that her guests cannot 
help thinking her the 
ideal of social perfection. 
Queen Alexandra enter- 
tains a warm and long- 
standing friendship for 
the mistress of West 
Dean Park andthe King 
himself has many times 
enjoyed her hospitality. 
Mrs. James was the 
eldest daughter of the 
late Sir Charles Forbes 
of Newe, her mother 
having been one of the 
beautiful Moncreiffes 
who queened it in society 
far back in the sixties. 
Her sisters, Lady St. 
Oswald and Mrs. Blun- 
dell Leigh, curiously, are 
as fair as Mrs. James is 
dark, with the Titian- 
esque style that is 
characteristic of the majority of the old 
Scottish families. 


Forbes of Newe.—Mrs. Willie James is, 
of course, a sister of the present Sir Charles 
Forbes, and a cousin of Mr. “Jim” Forbes, 


Bacon 


MR. F. S. JACKSON 


The well-known cricketer, whose engagement has just been announced 
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the very good-looking husband of Lady 
Angela Forbes, who went out to South 
Africa with the Imperial Yeomanry a couple 
of years ago and who was till recently heir- 


LADY WARWICK WITH HER FAVOURITE HORSE 


presumptive to the baronetcy and 20,000 
acres in Aberdeenshire. Mr. “Jim’s ” father, 
the late Mr. “ Georgie” Forbes, by the way, 
had quite a reputation in his younger days as 
a humorous dare-devil, and like his son was 
always a keen sportsman. Castle Newe, the 


A Cricketer’s 
Engage- 
ment. 
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country seat of Sir Charles, is an old place 
not far from Abergeldie, which has been in 
possession of his progenitors for centuries, 
and there is some fine shooting to be had in 
the neighbourhood. The family at the pre- 
sent time is very wealthy, but a few genera- 
tions ago the Forbes’s fortunes had fallen 
rather low. An energetic son of the house, 
however, went into the East Indian trade, 
established the great 
mercantile house in 
Bombay, now known as 
Sir Charles Forbes and 


Co., and proved the 
truth of the family 
motto, Altius zbunt, 
gut ade summa 


nituntur. 


Mayors and Hon- 
ours.—It is curious that 
the coronation of King 
Edward should be the 
occasion of heartburning 
amongst the provincial 
mayors who wanted 
knighthoods and had to 
go without them, for by 
a strange coincidence 
his Majesty’s first birth- 
day was likewise the 
cause of grievous dis- 
appointment to at least 
one civic functionary. 
It happened that his 
Majesty was born on 
the morning of Novem- 
ber 9, the day the old 
mayors go out and the 
new mayors come in, 
Of right he was also born 
Earl of Chester; and of 
custom the Mayor of 
Chester is entitled to a 
baronetcy every time 
an earl of that ilk is born to the title. Hence 
the difficulty in 1841. Both the outgoing and 
the incoming dignitary claimed the baronetcy. 
Neither would withdraw, and the Privy Council 
had to decide which was actually in office at 
10.48 a.m. on that fateful November 9. 


Red 


Lafayette 


MR. JACKSON'S FIANCEE 


Miss Harrison Broadley of Welton Brough, East Yorkshire 
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The Duke of Sutherland.—The Duke of 
Sutherland, who shortly goes upon an ex- 
tended cruise with his splendid yacht, Ca/ania, 
though still a great territorial magnate, does not 
now possess the immense acreage in Suther- 
land attributed to him in a recent issue. He 
has followed the example of many other 
noblemen in disposing of his broad lands, 
and since his succession it is said that he has 
parted with about 500,000 acres. At all 
events he has sold two parishes to Captain 
Gilmour of Rosehall, whose indignant snub 
to Mr. Carnegie when the latter proposed to 
erect a library within stonethrow of Rosehall 
caused so much amusement in the North. 
The Duke also disposed of the considerable 
estate of Creich to the Pittsburg millionaire. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie.—The above re- 
ference to Mr. Andrew Carnegie reminds 
one that scarcely a day passes without inti- 
mation being made of munificent gifts in 
connection with free libraries. In fact, they 
come with bewildering profusion, but they 
hardly illustrate the truth of the saying that 
charity begins at home. On the outskirts of 
the Laird of Skibo’s domain is the ancient 
royal burgh of Dornoch, now a popular golfing 
resort and recently connected with the outer 
world by railway. This miniature city of the 
far North, once the seat of culture and learn- 
ing with influence extending over a wide area, 
has absolutely no library of any kind. One 
cin fancy the bitter feelings of citizens and 
visitors when they read of Mr. Carnegie’s 
gifts to other cities, for Dornoch cannot adopt 
the Free Libraries Act, but evidently the 
millionaire thinks he has done his duty by 
Dornoch when he takes its chief citizens for 
a short sea trip on his magnificent yacht. 
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Princess of Monaco. — The Princess of 
Monaco, who has been visiting this country, is 
of German-Jewish extraction, but she was born 
in the United States, and so it may be said 
that she is the first lady of American birth 
who has attained the rank of a sovereign 
princess. She first of all married the Duke 
de Richelieu, a French nobleman of historic 
ancestry. When her extriction and her maiden 
name, Alice Heine, are both considered it is 
natural that she must be devoted to music. 
She used to give fine concerts at the palace of 
Monaco and was the liberal patroness of the 
musicians who visited the principality. Since 
she has been in this country she has shown 
again and again her passion for music, and 
has been a prominent figure in musical circles. 


The Canadian Governor - General. — 
Though the date of the postponed coronation 
has been fixed the Governor-General and Lady 
Minto returned to Canada lately in the 
Lucania. Lord Minto is really popular at 
Ottawa, and by none will he be more sincerely 
congratulated on his call to the Privy Council 
than by his friends in the Dominion. Cana- 
dians do not care for the curb, but they are 
ready to forgive the fortéter for the sake of 
the svaviter in the earl’s motto, and they 
appreciate a good sportsman—Lord Minto 
happens to be one of the best. In Bonnie 
Scotland he used to hunt a great deal. with 
the Duke of Buccleuch’s hounds, and he 
was one of the most successful anglers that 
ever lande| a salmon from the Tweed. Time 


THE MARCHIONESS OF WATERFORD’S CHILDREN—LADY BLANCHE, 
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was, too, when he pulled a good oar, and it is 
on record that he once rode the winner in a 
steep'echase at Auteuil. In Canada he lives 
up to his reputation, goes in for every form of 
sport, and is especially partial to the s'eigh. 
Mr. Ian Malcolm has good reason to recollect 
his last sleigh-ride with the Governor-General. 
The horse ran away, and Mr. Malcolm carried 
a sprained arm ina sling for some weeks by 
way of memento. 


The ‘‘ Governess-General.”—When Lady 
Aberdeen was Vicereine of Canada the smart 
set at Ottawa sometimes spoke of her as the 
“ Governess-General.” Quite recently I have 
heard the same term applied to Lady Minto 
by a travelled Newfoundlander. Certainly 
the countess has done a good deal towards 
teaching the Canadian dames the art of 
dressing and the yet more difficult art of 
playing the hostess to perfection, though she 
has always taught by example rather than by 
precept ; for Lady Minto is an accomplished 
hostess and is probably the best - dressed 
woman in Canada to boot. Of course she 
had the initial advantage of being born at 
Court and brought up ina palace, her father, 
General Grey, having been for some time 
private secretary to the late Queen Victoria. 
She is besides eminently handsome and 
accomplished, and her innate love of sport 
enables her to enter with spirit into all the 
national amusements of the Dominion. She 
can hold her own on the toboggan or the 
sleigh, she is one of the best lady skaters in 
society, and with the Canadian snow shoe 
or the Norwegian ski she is also no mean 
performer. Altogether both Lord and Lidy 


Minto possess in abundance the gifts that 
make for popularity in a viceroy. 
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Alhambra, in the New Ballet. “Britannia’s Realm.” 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


wonder if the institution of bargaining, the “higgling of the 
market,” is destined to die out with the advance of civilisation. 
The system of fixed prices is one of the characteristics of the most 
go-ahead societies. ‘‘ Take it or leave it” is the motto of our vast 
commercial establishments and is coming to be adopted by the 
masculine half of the human race, or at least by those races with 


whom time is of value. 


rientals and dwellers in the tropics and women generally like to 
bargain still. With them time is of little worth. They give 

long credit, or want it ; they can spend days in haggling over a few 
pence, and the joy of victory is greater than the satisfaction in the 
spoils. Bargaining is to a woman what the chase is toa man, The 
doing to death of a miserable fox and securing (if lucky) its tail is 
a feeble reward for the keep and hire of a horse and the wear and 
tear of clothing, let alone the subscription to a hunt and insurance 
against accidents, But the joy is in the pursuit, not in the prey—in 
outstripping others, not in the value of the prize. So with a woman. 
It is not that she wants the yards of material that she secures at half the 


price, already “‘ marked down ” at a sale ; she may not know what to 
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By Adrian Ross. 

after a sufficient interval, he raised his bid 6d., and went on until in 
four or five hours he had reached ros., and refused to go further. 
How the affair ended I know not. Perhaps the rajah paid the 
difference, perhaps the shopkeeper sacrificed himself to the instinct 
of Empire. 
lights. In the bazaar he would have done the same and been right, 
but, as Kipling says, 


Yet the Indian warrior was only acting according to his 


Oh East is East, and West is West, and never the two may meet 
If sixteen six is the price of the boot and ten the bid of the feet. 


[t was lately my privilege to be a witness to a case of Russian 


bargaining between merchants, not mere retail haggling. A 
friend was negotiating for his principal in a deal for leather. The 


principal wanted last year’s prices ; the seller asked for much higher 
rates, leather having gone up. The buyer offered a small advance 
and then cabled his readiness to close for the best terms to be got. 
Here the negotiation began, The preface was by telephone, and the 
factories of the parties being on opposite sides of a broad arm of the 
Neva a workman of the seller called for the buyer with a boat, and I 


went also as chorus. 


A POLO MATCH AT RANELAGH 


From a painting by H. F. Lucas-Lucas. 


do with them, and may present them to a poor relation. But to have 
seen something at Is. 113d. a yard marked down to Is. 53d., to have 
offered 11d. for it and had the offer accepted is enough to fill any 
woman’s soul with wild exultation even though a £5 5s. costume may 
have had its skirt torn away from the gathers (is that the term ?) in 
the crush of the sale. 


ut even woman’s bargaining is hasty and mechanical compared 
with the trade methods of the East. There a transaction is 

led up to by long and patient intrigue. The intending purchaser 
spends quite a long time mining towards the defences of the vendor 
before he opens his batteries by naming a price. The vendor has 
prepared for the siege by raising his parapets—that is, his prices—in 
It would seem to require a miracle for such 
such offers to rise to a common level. 


the threatened quarter. 
demands ever to sink 
Nevertheless they do. 


or 


riental bargaining 1s a failure, however, when applied in the 


West. During the period before the ccronation-time there 
were opportunities for observing Eastern methods of dealing. Itis to 
be feared that the London tradesmen were not grateful. One of 
them, a bootmaker, had two of the followers of a rajah stalk 
impressively into his shop. One swarthy soldier noticed a pair of 
boots marked 16s. 6d. He approved of them and forthwith put 


them on. Then he offered 2s., the offer was refused ; whereupon, 
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Ne were greeted cordially on the other bank after rowing up a 
sort of castle moat and scaling a bank of earth beset with 

great piles. Then we strolled about a beautiful old-fashioned garden 
and admired the view, and lastly walked into an office, where two 
members of the firm welcomed us. A few prefatory remarks were 
exchanged about business in general with stray references to leather. 
Then nothing would suit the vendors but that we should lunch. We 
lunched copiously. There were caviare, salt herring, smoked salmon, 
three other kinds of smoked fish, radishes, boiled eggs, salt beef, and 
bread and butter, with two bitters, and when a third was declined, 
madeira. Then came boiled fish and potatoes, egg sauce, and hock, 
whipped cream and claret, coffee, and two separate bottles of 
liqueur brandy. The cigars and cigarettes I will not number. 
it all the conversation went on. Then the South 
African War came up and led back to the price of hides. 


King Edward’s recovery was the subject of sympathetic comment, 


Through 


and leather also had recovered in price. The discussion waxed 
eloquent over the Siberian railway, but, somehow, 1 fancy it 
returned to the leather trade again. I do not know how, not 
being proficient in the Russian tongue, but when, after over 
four hours of negotiation (including three of luncheon) we once 
more were rowed across, and made the ferryman happy with a gift 
of small silver, | was informed that the bargain had been success- 


fully concluded. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


he season is as dead as 
adoornail. At no time 
was it very bright; the end 
was quite ignominious, for 
the illness of the King took 
the heart out of everybody. 
One hopes now only for a 
more fruitful autumn, Mr. 
Bourchier will set the ball 
rolling to-night with The 
Bishop's Move by Mrs. 
Craigie and Mr, Murray Car- 
son. When it was produced 
the other week | liked it very 
much although it is quite 
simple and 
The Duchess of Quenten of 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh is the 
best thing she has done for 
years, and Mr. Bourchier’s 
Bishop is charming. 


i the beginning of Septem- 
ber the Vaudeville will 
reopen with Mr. Barrie’s play, 
Quality Street, which has 
proved a success in America. 
I am very glad to see that 
Miss Marion Terry and Miss 
Henrietta Watson are in the 
cast. Miss Terry is to my 
mind by far the best player 
in her family, and | have 
never been able to under- 
stand why she so rarely 
appears. Miss Henrietta Wat- 
son is another of our players 
who is too rarely seen— 
why I cannot tell you. She 
is delightfully brisk and knows 
her business. I am so tired 
of the pretty but gawky 
schoolgirls on the stage. 


unpretentious. ~ 


This picture shows Mr. Bourchier as the charming old bishop and the young girl (Miss 


Jessie Bateman). She is in love with a man who is flirting with the beautiful 


Edwards 


MISS GERTRUDE KINGSTON 


“THE BISHOP'S MOVE" AT THE GARRICK 
widow (Miss Violet Vanbrugh) 


eantime Sir Charles Wyndham has 
revived Betsy, by Sir Frank Burnand, 
who was knighted the same day as himself. 
It is nearly a quarter of a century since Betsy 
was first produced, and in the interval so 
many things have happened that Betsy has 
become hopelessly wrinkled. Even if the 
playhouse is not advancing it does not 
stand still. Betsy is, therefore, an instruc- 
tive barometer, or shall I—falling back on 
the sort of humour on which it is based— 
say that it is a bore-ometer? It is certainly 
old-fashioned and feeble, and those defects 
are not obliterated by the acting which, to 
say the least of it, is inadequate. Mr, James 
Welch makes a threadbare Dawson, and 
Mr. A. E. Matthews, who always seems to 
speak through his teeth, is not a very engaging 
figure as the molly-coddled youth. I like 
Miss Kitty Loftus, however, as the maid ; 
Mr. Alfred Bishop is rich as the old politician ; 
and Miss Adela Measor, whom | first saw 
with Miss Genevieve Ward many years 
ago, is prim and pretty as the foolish mother 
of a more foolish son. ‘The rest of the 
company is only fair. 


IQI 


Ellis & Watery 


he manager of Wynd- 
ham’s is saving his 
strength for a more serious 
effort. A paragraph that is 
going the rounds announces 
that :— 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has com- 
pleted for Sir Charles Wyndham a 
comedy in four acts belonging to the 
same category as The Case of Re! el- 
lious Susan. 


I sincerely hope not. The 
Case of Rebellious Susan 
was capital—in 1894—despite 
the protest of Mrs. Grundy, 
whom Mr. Jones harangued 
in the preface to the printed 
edition. So far, however, 
from the play being a shock 
to Mrs. Grundy to-day it 
seems to me absolutely in- 
stinct with her depressing 
ideals. I have ventured to 
protest against Mr. Jones’s 
very middle-class view of 
women, repeated ad nauseam 
in his recent plays. ‘ Na- 
ture’s morality,” he wrote to 
Mrs. Grundy in his preface 
just nine years ago, “is not 
your morality nor mine.” It 
is not; Mr. Jones simply begs 
a question, for his point of 
view is not Nature’s. It is 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s in 
particular and the average 
man’s in general, and at that 
it is tediously Philistine. We 
know the Rebellious Susan 
type of play by heart. Enter 
a woman who shocks Mrs. 
Grundy. Enter Sir Charles, 
who with parted coat tails 
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from the vantage ground of the fender and 
the hearth rug cross-examines the erring one, 
hectors her, lectures her, bullies her into a 
submission which does not appeal to her in- 
telligence a little bit. Mr. Jones simply takes 
the Philistine view that woman is an inferior 
animal, and that the man has the heaven- 
sent right to point out the way to her at the 
danger cross-roads. But the male animal 
and ‘“ Nature ” are not synonymous terms as 
Mr. Jones premises. The part is not greater 
than, nor even equal to, the whole. 


VI r. Jones, in short, goes round and round 
the same circle of masculine middle-class 
ideals and then tells us that they are canons 


Twelve years ago in California he made 
his start in the business department of 
stage affairs. He built and bought theatres, 
ran companies, toured stars, and generally 
hustled on the road where he hoped to make 
a fortune. He had previously been concerned 
in commercial affairs, had been director of a 
bank, collector of a western port, and a rail- 
road director. Then the theatre as a business 
attracted him and he tried speculation in that 
line with profitable results. 


M:: Fisher is a Kentuckian—a citizen of 

Louisville, the tobacco metropolis of the 
United States--who twenty years ago migrated 
to California. For a long time he made the 
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created a record in musical play receipts in 
America, and he hopes with Zhe Stlver 
Slipper, for which he is preparing an 
elaborate production, to follow the vein of 
luck for many a night to come. 


ouring in the United States is, Mr. Fisher 
says, a much more expensive under- 
taking than it is in the old countries. At the 
same time the railroad companies make theatre 
people very comfortable and the “ party 
rates ” are reasonable. Over there as here the 
touring manager shares the nightly reccipts 
with the theatre manager, and in New York, 
too, that system obtains much more widely 
than it does in London. 


MISS 


of Nature. He has grown out of some of his 
swaddling clothes so much—compare Zhe 
Silver King and Mrs. Dane’s Defence—that 
{am astonished he has not been able to get 
away from many of his preconceptions, which 
even in the mouth of so fascinating an inter- 
preter as Sir Charles become tiresome. So I 
sincerely hope we are not going to get a 
restatement of “ Rebellious Susanism.” 


r. John C. Fisher, an American theatrical 
manager who has been spending some 

weeks in London this summer, is a typical 
instance of the energetic citizen of the United 
States that seldom knows a day’s rest. 


ETHEL IRVING IN ‘*A COUNTRY GIRL” 
western state his home, then he came east to 
New York, where at the Broadway ‘Theatre 
he now transacts his business. During three 
years he starred Madame Modjeska, but at 
present musical comedy limits his interests 
and the great Polish actress has gone to play 
a long season in her native land. Two years 
ago Mr. Fisher bought the American rights of 
Florodora, which he produced at New York 
in the Casino Theatre on November 19, 1900. 
With the exception of one night when travel- 
ling to Chicago from New York some weeks 
ago that company has not missed giving a 
performance on any one day since the open- 
ing date. Under his management it has 
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AT DALY’S 


ANG the moment of going to press nothing 

has been decided about the future of 
the Lyceum, which the demands of the County 
Council have hurried on to a crisis. The site 
has been associated with art in one form or 
another for more than a hundred years ; the 
first building was used as a gallery for the 
Society of British Art’sts. Later it served as 
a home for a waxwork show, and there it was 
that, still later, Charles Dibdin and others 
gave their musical and variety enterta‘n- 
ments. In 1815 the old building was 
wholly demolished, and another was_ built 
and then burned. The present theatre was 
finished in 1834. 
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Mrs. Kendal in “The Merry Wives.” 


Elliott & Fry 


Mrs. Kendal is delightful as Mrs. Ford in The Merry Wives of Windsor, which has proved such a success at Her Majesty's. She is here seen reading Falstaff's 
ridiculous letter beginning, ‘‘Ask me no reason why I love you. . . . You are not young, no more am I’ 
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MDLLE. MANIA SEGUEL 


Oi of the ladies who gave their services in 

aid of the recent Coronation Bazaar and 
at the dramatic and musical recital arranged 
by Madame Sarah Bernhardt in aid of the 
League of Mercy, held at Sir Howard and 
Lady Vincent’s house in Grosvenor Square, 
was Mdlle. Mania Séguel, a very talented 
pianist, who is as yet not so well known in 
London as she deserves to be.. Mdlle. Séguel 
is Russian. She received her musical educa- 
tion in Vienna and has already distinguished 
herself in Paris, but has only been heard in 
London on one or two occasions. The critics 
have always spoken very favourably of her 
and are confident that she has a brilliant 
career before her. 


iss Alice Hollander is the Jatest recruit 
from Australia to the army of singers ; 
her delightful contralto voice and charming 
personality make her, moreover, a specially 
valuable one. This clever young lady was 
born at Sydney, her father being a Hun- 
garian. At sixteen she began her studies 
with Mr. Charles Bethune, to whom she 
owes all her training. She made her déduz 
last year and toured in New Zealand for a 
couple of seasons. Miss Hollander came to 
London in May by way of America, and her 
first and subsequent appearances here were a 
marked success. 


Mss Violet Defries, who addressed the 

Royal Society of Literature on six 
English poets, is a Londoner by birth. As a 
girl she distinguished herself in amateur 
theatricals at the Notting Hill High School, 
from which she passed the junior Cambridge 
in honours. For a time she studied the piano 
and violin, and when it became necessary for 
her to earn her living she studied the art 
of acting with Mr. Vezin and Mr. Neville. 
Her vocal and dramatic recitals are well 
known in London and different parts of the 
country. 


[ ienna has discovered ‘a second Mozart” 

in the person of Milcio Horszowské, a 
little man of barely eight years. He is 
wonderfully clever. When he made his first 
appearance the other week he not only played 
a quartet and many classical pieces from 
memory in a masterly manner but he also gave 
six of hisown compositions. These show such 
true musicianly feeling and originality that the 
world will hear more of him. Milcio is no 
infant prodigy in the popular sense but a born 
musician, and yet a charming little boy, up to 
all sorts of such mischief as is natural in boys ; 
and the friendly glances with which he greeted 
his audience showed nothing of overwork. 
Moreover, he has been a pupil of Professor 
Leschititzky for two years, and this means not 
only that he is in good hands as far as his 


MISS ALICE HOLLANDER 


Concert-room. 


MDLLE. 


DOENGES OF COVENT GARDEN 
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MISS VIOLET DEFRIES 


musical training is concerned but also that 
his physical education is cared for, as the 
professor firmly believes in mews sana in 
corfore sano, and acts up to this, too; 
besides, ‘he does not believe in prodigies, 
Milcio is a Pole, a native of Lemberg. His 
father and mother are extremely musical, and 
at their home in Lemberg the little boy was 
accustomed from infancy to hear good music. 
He showed great talent at the age of three. 


r, Charles Willeby, who as a composer 
has come so prominently to the front 
recently, is still quite young, having been 
born in the sixties. His songs in particular 
have taken a very firm hold on the pro- 
fession and public alike. Madame Albani, 
Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. David Bispham, and 
Dr. Theo Lierhammer in particular have 
identified themselves with his work. The 
songs themselves are remarkable for their 
melodic beauty and fine musicianship and for 
the care displayed in the selection and ren- 
dering of the verse, Mr. Willeby going to 
such sources as Mr. O. E. Henley’s Haw- 
thorn and Lavender and Miss Moira 
O’Neill’s Songs of the Glens of Antrim 
for his inspiration. From the latter his set- 
tings of “Corrymcela” and “I Mind the 
Day” have become very popular. But his 
most recent and perhaps most marked succ: ss 
has been with a delicate little lyric of Ella 
Higginson entitled “ Four-Leaf Clover.” This 
song has attained to a circulation of many thou- 
sands in the few months since it was introduced 
in manuscript by Miss Ada Crossley at Miss 
Amy Castle’s concert in St. James’s Hall. It 
has since been taken the round of the English 
provinces by Madame Albani and formed one 
of the chief items of Miss Castle’s opening 
concert in the Melbourne Town Hall, and is 
now one of the most popular of modern 
English songs—a fact the more remarkable 
seeing that it has nothing in common with 
the conventional drawing-room ballad. 


y the time these lines appear Covent 
Garden will have put up its shutters 
for a time pending the opening of the Moody 
Manners season. The season has_ been 
interesting without being remarkable. We 
have found a beautiful tenor in Caruso 
and a pretty soprano in Miss Garden, while 
among the lesser newcomers was Mdlle. 
Doenges, who appeared early in the season 
in the Valkyrie. 


“ouching Covent Garden, I would call 

attention to Mr. Wakeling Dry’s excel- 

lent monograph on Tristan und Isolde, 

which forms the third section of his Vigh¢s 

at the Opera, The book, which is got up 

with an ingenious sensc of format, is interest- 
ing from beginning to end, 
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A Young German Harpist who has Made her Mark in London. 


Window & Grove 


Miss Gaettane Britte was born in Berlin in 1885 ot a musical ramily, She studied the harp under- Hasselmans at the Conservatoire in Paris and with Madame Tassa 
Spencer. She made her début at the age of twelve in her native town 
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How Young Australia Thrilled to Fight for England 


As told in the Alhambra Ballet. 


The boy (Miss Julia Reeve) hears her father (Mr. Tom Coventry) reading the war The soldier (Mr. Almontt) at last comes round with his visions of warlike 
news, and his blood is set afire. He longs to be off to the front and coaxes his adventure, and then nothing will stay the boy, who goes gaily off with a rifle 
mother (Madame Cormant) to let him go although his mother’s heart almost breaks 


Hana 


THE CALL TO ARMS—THE SOLDIER BIDS THE YOUNG AUSTRALIAN GO OFF TO SOUTH AFRICA 
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THE NEW MONOGRAM COMPETITION. 


Those Competitors who were Successful in the First Monogram Competition can alone 
Pe PE Ne EO EA Pa ESA A ce le eet 


Compete for the First Five Prizes. 


FOUR EXTRA 


PRIZES OFFERED 


To those who were Unsuccessful in the First Competition. 


he conditions of the Supplemental Competition open to those who Sent in correct solutions to all the ten mono- 

grams in the previous competition are perfectly simple. The competition will consist of five quotations from 

living British authors expressed in monogram form, one quotation to appear each week for the next four weeks. The 
prizes will, of course, be the same as in the previous competition, viz. :— 


First Prize—A 100 Guinea Broadwood Grand Piano. 


Second Prize—A beautiful Coloured Drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Value 30 Guineas. 


Third Prize—An Original Drawing by Charles Wyllie, Value 20 Guineas. 


Fourth Prize—Nine Bound Volumes of ‘‘The Sphere.” 


Fifth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of ‘* The Tatler.” 


The first prize will be awarded to the competitor who 
succeeds in deciphering correctly all the quotations. The 
second, third, fourth, and fifth prizes will be awarded to 
the competitors who succeed in deciphering correctly the 
next largest number of quotations. 

In the event of no one succeeding in solving correctly 
all five monograms, the first prize will be given to the 
reader who solves four quotations correctly. 

None of the quotations given will be found in any 
book of reference, a fact which makes it improbable that 
there will again be a tie for the first prize, but in the event 
of two or more readers correctly solving the quotations 
it must be understood that all who enter for this prize 
agree that the Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 


HINTS FOR 


N.B.—In accordance with a vequest from many readers 
who entered fov the last competition but who were not among 
the successful competitors I have decided to add four new 
prizes, viz. :— 
~ “The King and Queen.” A Framed Coloured Drawing by 
Maurice Greiffenhagen. 

“ Wolf-hunting in Poland.” A Framed Drawing by Wal Paget. 

“A Train of Camels Crossing the Indus.” A Framed Drawing 
by Percy F. S. Spence. 

“ Wlolesey Lock.” A Framed Drawing by Arthur Garratt. 

For these four extra prizes every readey of THe TATLER 


will be eligible except the winners in the previous competition. 


The task of all, however, will be to solve the five new quotations, 


the first of which appears this week. 


COMPETITORS 


1, Competitors must write clearly on a sheet of paper their 

solutions of the five monograms and post them to— 
The Monogram Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 
6, Great New Street, 
London, E.C. 

s> as to reach this office not later than Wednesday, August 27. 
Competitors, however, who live outside the British Isles will be 
granted an extension of time up to September 27, 


2. Every competitor must write his or her name and address on 
the same sheet of paper on which their solutions are written. 

3. Competitors must not send in their solutions week by week, 
but must wait till the competition is concluded and then forward 
their solutions all together. 

4, It is not necessary to name the author from whom the quotation 
is taken. 

5. Competitors ate strongly advised to read conditions and hints 
carefully before plying the editor with unnecessary questions, 


No. 1-A QUOTATION FROM A LIVING BRITISH AUTHOR 


DEE RAPA TEE EA 


Rugby v. Marlborough.—Though the 
Rugby and Marlborough match does not 
possess the same halo of antiquity as Eton and 
Winchester, Eton and Westminster, or Eton 
and Harrow, it can claim an almost unbroken 
record of close on half a century. Indeed, 
with the exception of 1858, 1859, and 1861, 
Rugby and Marlborough have met without 
intermission every year since 1855. ‘The first 
match, which was won by Rugby by ten 
wickets, was played at Lord’s, which has been 


r- 


S. K. ANDERSON J. 
The captain of Rugby 


THE RUGBY AND MARLBOROUGH MATCH PLAYED AT 


LORD’S ON JULY 30 


the meeting ground of the schools in thirty- 
eisht of the forty-four contests up to da‘e. 
The games of 1857, 1863, and 1867 were 
decided at Kennington Oval, and that of 1864 
on the old ground by the cattle market at 
Islington long since handed over to the 
builder. 


Honours Divided.—Only two of the fovty- 
four matches have been played at Rugby 
or Marlborough. These were not in succes- 
sive years, as while the Marlburians went to 
Rugby in 1868, the return visit to Marlborough 
was not till 1870. Since 1871 the matches 
have taken place regularly at Lord’s and with 
a fairly equal division of honours, Marlborough 
having won thirteen to twelve of Rugby. 
Previous to that the preponderance had been 
mostly with Rugby, who have been successful 
in twenty-three of the thirty-seven matches so 
far played out. Only seven of the series of 
forty-four have been left unfinished, and in one 
of these (that of 1888) rain prevented a ball 


H. GUNNER 
The captain of Marlborough 


being bowled in the 
two days. Rugby’s 
win by an innings and 
133 runs at Rugby in 
1868 is the most 
uneven, that of 1881 
at Lord’s, when Rugby 
won by two wickets, 
the closest finish of the forty-four games. 
Both schools have turned out many famous 
players, of whom the greatest was A. G. Steel. 


The England Eleven for 
the Fourth Test Match.— 
The eleven _ to represent 
England in the {fourth test 
match at Manchester gave 
pretty general satisfaction, but 
after his recent fine scores 
many people were a little 
surprised to find that Hayward 
had not been given a place. 
On a hard, true wicket Hay- 
ward in his best form is almost, 
if not quite, our most reliable 
batsman, but on a sticky wicket 
he is not a great player, and 
as the match was played ona 
slow wicket the se’ection com- 
mittee acted quite rightly. in 
leaving him out. 


Hayward’s  Per- 
formances in England 
v. Australia Matches. 
—With the exception, 
perhaps, of A. C. Mac- 
Laren and F. S. Jackson no English 
cricketer has a finer record in test 
matches than Tom Hayward, who 
first played for England at Lord’s in 
1896. He was, nextto MacLaren and 
Ranjitsinhji, the best batsman in Mr. 
A. E. Stoddart’s team which went to 
Australia in 1897-8, and his play in 
the Antipodes with Mr. MacLaren’s 
eleven last winter was a model of 
consistency. 


Mr. L. C. H. Palairet. — Mr. 
Lionel Palairet thoroughly deserved 
his place, for he is a great batsman 
and the most beautiful player in 
England. I would rather see Mr, 
Palairet play a big innings than any 
other cricketer I know. Previous to 
the match at Manchester Mr. Palairet 
had only played four innings against 
the Australians, hs scores being 
39 and 44 for M.C.C. at Lord’s and 
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Current Sports and 


Pastimes. 


44 and go for his county at Taunton. Mr. 
Palairet was educated at Repton and Oriel 
College, Oxford. He was four years in the 
Oxford eleven, captaining the side in 1892 
and 1893. Mr. Palairet never made too in 
the ’Varsity, but he would in all probability 
have got one in 1892, for he was 71 not out 
when the game came to an end, Oxford 
winning by five wickets. 


Middlesex v. Surrey at Lord’s.—A few 
years ago the meeting between Middlesex 
and Surrey was one of the events of the 
season, but the Middlesex eleven have of late 
fallen from their high estate. Cricketers like 
A>E:; Stoddart; Sir7T. GC. OBrien}. Aa): 
Webbe, and F. G. J. Ford cannot be replaced 
in a. day, and for the moment Middlesex 
cricket is rather under a cloud. But though 
beaten in the end by ten wickets Middlesex 
made a good fight for some time in the match 
at Lord’s and the cricket was always interest- 
ing to watch. Lockwood’s magnificent bowling 


hollang 
* RANJI"” 


Whose score of 234 not out for Sussex v. Surrey is 


the highest of the season 


The Australians coming in to lunch 


SURREY V. 


D. L. A. Jephson leading Surrey into the field 
THE AUSTRALIANS AT THE OVAL 
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had more to do with the victory of his side 
than anything else, though Hayes, Dowson, 
and Hayward played their parts well. Lock- 
wood took eight wickets for 25 runs, and finer 
bowling I have not seen for a long time. The 
wicket was just a trifle worn and had some 
fire in it, but Lockwood bowled splendidly, 
keeping up a great pace and making the ball 
break back very quickly, while every now and 
again one would get up very awkwardly. 
Lockwood seems to like Lord’s ; he invariably 
Coes well there. The slope in the ground 
helps his break back and there is more life 
in the wicket than on any other ground in 
Englaid. [ cannot help thinking that a 
mistake was made in not playing him in the 
test match at Sheffield. 


G. W. Beldam’s Fine Innings.—G. W. 
Beldam played a rema:kably fine innings of 
155 not out in Middlesex’s first innings. For 
the last two years Mr. Beldam has rendered 
invaluable services to the county, for he is a 
most difficult batsman to get rid of and can 
generally be depended on for a good score. 
This wa: his first 100 for Middlesex, and 
he desezved every run he made. He played 
with great jud;ment, batting steadily when 
things were going against his side, and then 
hitting out powerfully towards the end of his 
innings, 


Oze Hundred and Thirty Runs for the 
Last Wicket.—Mr. C. Headlam, who was 
making his first appearance for Middlesex 
as a wicketkeeper in the absence of Mr. 
MacGregor, batted remarkably well, and with 
Beldam as a partner helped to add 130 runs 
for the last wicket. Mr. Headlam is an old 
Rugbeian, and played once for Oxford v. 
M.C.C. at Lord’s in the summer of 1895. As 
he subsequently kept wicket in promising 
style Mr. Headlam’s début in county cricket 
was a successful one. He is the author of 
more than one novel, amongst the best known 
of his books being Zhe Marriage of Mr. 
Molyneux and Friends that Fail Not. 


Yorkshireman, 


The Record for the Last Wicket.—The 
holders of the record for the last wicket 
partnership are R. W. Nicholls and Roche, 
who put on 238 runs for Middlesex v. Kent at 
Lord’s in June, 1899. Nine Middlesex wickets 
were down for 63 runs when the two came to- 
gether. Nicholls made 154 and Roche 74 
not out. 


A Cosmopolitan Team.—Every man in 
the Yorkshire team is a Yorkshireman bom 
and bred, but the members of the Middlesex 
eleven come from various portions of the globe. 
To begin with Mr. MacGregor, the captain, is 
a Scotsman, and Mr. Warner, the vice-captain, 
was born in the West Indies. Mr. Bosanquet’s 
ancestors were French, Mr. W. P. Robertson 
was born in Peru, and Albert Trott is an 
Australian. Ahsan-ul-Hak is an Afridi, the 


son of a V.C. hero, and R. O. Schwarz is of 
German: extraction. 


Moreover Rawlin is a 


J. TUNNICLIFFE 


Who made a century for Yorkshire v. Notts 
on July 17 


and Jack 


Tee ATER 


paid thecom- 
pliment of 
being asked 
to represent 
the M.C.C. 
against the 
Australians 
at Lord’s on 
August 14. 
As a_ bats- 
man Mr. 
Findlay is a 
stonewa ller 
of the most 
pronounced 
type, and 
though his 
style is some- 
what tedious 
both to spec- 
tators and to 
his oppon- 
ents his value 
as a defen- 
sive batsman 
is undoubted. 


Two Fa- 
mous Dal- 
wich  Cric- 
ie tetas 
Middlesex 
have so 
far experi- 
enced a most 
disastrous 
season, and many hard things have been 
said about the county eleven. But the 
flower of Middlesex cricket does not bloom 
until August when the summer holidays enable 
Mr. J. Douglas and Mr. C. M. Wells to take 
fart in first-class cricket. Their value to the 
side cannot easily beestimated. Mr. Douglas, 
in addition to his abilities as a batsman, is 
one of the finest long-fielders in the country, 
and C. M. Wells is quite capable of making 
100 runs and taking ten or a dozen wickets in 
a match. Mr. Wells is always particularly 
successful at Trent Bridge. It was there that 
he made 244, the highest individual score 
that has ever been hit for Middlesex, and 
in the same match obtained a dozen Notts 
wickets. 


W. LOCKWOOD 


best all-round player in England 


At the present moment probably the 


Hearne was born in Bucks, 
‘so that it is almost possible 
to get together a Middlesex 
side on which you cannot 
find a single man who was 
born in the county, What- 
ever the shortcomings of the 
present Middlesex eleven it 
can at least be said that they 
more than any other county 
team represent the growth of 
cricket throughout the 
Empire. 


A Coming Wicket‘esper. 
—Mr. W. Findlay, the young 
Oxford stumper, is generally 
admitted by cricketing experts 
to have few superiors. It was 
at Eton that he first showed 
his skill behind the wickets, 
and his early promise has 
been more than fulfilled. Mr. 
Findlay’s wicketkeeping in _ 
the ’Varsity match was so J. J. KELLY, THE AUSTRALIAN WICKETKEEP=R, AND J. V, SAUNDERS 
brilliant that he has been 


Thiele 


J. V. SAUNDERS 


Who took six wickets for nine runs against 


Surrey last week Watching Australia batting in the test match at Manchester last week 
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AN INTERESTING TEA PARTY AT BOMBAY 


The names, reading trom left to right, are—Mr. Shepherd, Colonel Cradock, Captain Hon. C. P. Grevile, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Lady Northcote 


Our Fourth Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. I[t must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on ¢he second Monday following 
the date of issue, #¢., answers to the fifth 
acrostic (dated July 30) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, August 11. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
““Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 


Sir Ernest Cassel, and Sir Robert Low, Commander-in-Chief 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Fourth Series) 


White sails on the ocean, white sails on the stream. 
Now who is the winner and what does it seem. 


. This is half over, second half begun, 
Each day removes us farther from the sun. 


. Aname well known where British ensigns fly, 
May she live long in grace and majesty. 


. He sits in judgment on our books and plays, 
And Sheridan took off his little ways. 


. A thriving seaport in fair Normandy ; 
Don't seek it if you don't wish much of sea. 


. French-Turkish province on North Afric coast, 
Though Turkey's hold on it’s not much to boast. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Fourth Series) 


HADASSAH 
E M M A 
Nica Syl OiteR: 
Teper Veer bry ole 
E B R oO 
y: E WwW 

1. Esther ii, 7. 2. Queen Dowager and formerly 
Regent of the Netherlands, mother of Queen Wilhelmina. 
4. ‘Letter '’ is accepted. 

The Acrostic Editor must request that ‘‘ Marand"’ and 
«« Katejenks "’ will write more legibly. ‘‘ Sag"’ is informed 
that a dictionary of the Bible is procurable by members 
of any sect for a small sum, or at most libraries free. 
“ Sec,"' ‘* Louie,"? and ‘'Clickles’’ are requested to 
comply with Rule VII. and put their pseudonyms at the 
top. Solvers are requested to notice that odd scraps of 


Aveye yx 


2CO 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


paper cannot be accepted. The acrostics must be written 
on a half sheet. 

Correct solutions have been received from—Aglu, 
Arcifer, Azzopardi, Agate, Aza, Antonio, Artful, Aylwards, 
Amsi, Alex, Aobopatai, Bosso, Bouldnor, Billum, Berth, 
Bydand, Babagee, Barletta, Bishke, Beagle, Bosmere, 
Blackie, Barum, Beaconsfield, Bellasis, Beh, Bentrovato, 
Boveen, Bumblebee, Babs, Babu, Bumbo, Brown-trout, 
Bamloc, Bruno, Crab, Cuthbert, Cambria, Chippie, 
Crumpsall, Cedem, Clodagh, Chloe, Clickles, Charter- 
party, Cotford, Cornuto, Cynica, Chiria, Crux, Candid, 
Cheshire-cat, Chums, Coomb, Cardo, Duplex, Dodge, 
Do-little, Dorymane, Dexterity, Drumdiddle, Derry, 
Dodo, Depot, Ducky, Daddy, Decem, Donna, Danesfort, 
Edreyn, Ellart, Ellhay, Evergreen, Ercles, Eel, Enraw, 
Edina, Eilia, Edcoo, Evilo, Fluff, Fritz, Ferret, Floro- 
dora, Feeglion, Flora, Fidelis, Flosager, Fortiter, Geraint, 
Gifgaf, Guess-aright, Grappler, Games, Gladys, Gipsy, 
Gogo, Gortmore, Glen, Golo, Gem, Glevum, Geraldine, 
Hy ffu, Hyenna, Halroy, Haiya, Herminia, Hass, Heather- 
bell, Hibernia, Hattrick, Heckle, Halcro, H.H.H., 
Iolanthe, Intombi, Ignota, Iglix, Is, Ivy-leaves, Invicta, 
Judy, Joko, Jormunrek, Juliet, Jackjill, Japanese, Jako, 
Jap, Kispig, Katejenks, Ko, Kilton, Leucander, Law, 
Legumdoctor, Louie, Lav, Lisgar, Lorelei, Laric, 
Laggan, Lamplighter, Lapin, Lucifer, Leslie, Lethe, 
Lybis, Lierre, Leep, Maraquita, Moses, Megmerilees, 
Marand, Minorca, Melema, Mourino, March-hare, 
Mouse, Miggotte, Mummer, Major, Magunota, Monachus, 
Nankipoo, Niaca, Na, Nirite, Nutcombe, Nimble, Nor- 
manhaugh, Nibs, Novara, Nosbi, Oxon, Outsider, Oubit, 
Oversands, Orb, Ouard, Opus, Oh-girls, Ooloo, Owen, 
Punjab, Picklock, Phunga, Pongkyle, Penetrator, Para- 
lytic, Perhaps, Prospero, Paddy, Primrose, Pippip, Quex, 
Ruatonin, Rip, Roma, Reel, Ronin, Res, Rekab, Somer- 
ford, Spartan, She, Steuma, Spidon, Shaitan, St. Quentin, 
Sikrip, Sirdar, Skedaddle, Sturford, Sag, Sec, Sarnia, 
Simona, Sirrom, Senex, Soy, Spenner, Solvo, Susie, Tina, 
Trottiwee, Tinker, Twig, Toby, The-Hen, Trebor, 
Tweedledum, Tyne, Tubbs, Truth, Triumvirate, 
Trelawny, United, Ulysses, Ubique, Uncle-stout, Usher, 
Ursula, Verax, Victor, Viking, Wyst, Warwick, We-two, 
Wigwam, Wybith, Westwater, Wharfe, Winover, 
Waherne, Warrigal, Winifred, Wink, Xenophon, Yoicks, 
Yram, Yenhow, Yaddo, Yoko, Yrroh, Zoippus, Zeta, 
Zingari, Zazel, Zuan, Zyx. 

“ Lambro's ’ answer to No, 1 arrived two days late. 
The Acrostic Editor regrets this but the time rule must 
be observed. It is obviously better to post before Sunday 
whether in town or country. 


By an unfortunate misprint in Acrostic No, 3, published 
in our issue of July 16, the first word in the second light 
appeared as “reserved” instead of “reversed.” Under 
these circumstances competitors who /.ave already sent in 
their solutions of Acrostic No. 3 will be allowed an 
additional fortnight ; that is to say, these who sent in their 
solutions last Monday will be allowed to send in another 
solution up to Monday, August 11. 
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Down a Salt Mine at 


t is only the elect among travellers who find their way to Berch- 


tesgaden in Bavaria, not very far from Salzburg. 


in a carriage from thence by road 
you are stopped midway at a customs 
house and find yourself leaving Austrian 
territory for Bavarian. Berchtesgaden 
is beautifully situated, and it has two 
noteworthy attractions, one of them the 
Konigsee—thought by many the most 
beautiful lake in the world—and the 
other the salt mines. A visit to the 
salt mines gives one an exciting hour 
as the pictures indicate. 

Many tourists take tickets at the top, 
but numbers of the fair sex are 
deterred from using them when they 
see the costume that is rendered essen- 
tial to the visit. In other words, they 
have to abandon skirts and adopt a 
special “ rig-out ” as shown in the illus- 
trations. One may frequently observe 
that ladies, torn between what they 
consider modesty and curiosity, go two 
or three times to the mines before they 
screw up their courage sufficiently to 
pay the visit and don the attire. 

The necessity for women to abandon 
the usual garment arises from the 
fact that a portion of the mine can 
only be visited through the medium of 
a kind of slide, as shown in one of the 


If you drive 


THE TALLER 


Berchtesgaden, Bavaria. 


illustrations. This slide is, however, the best thing in the whole visit ; 
it is a great deal better than tobogganing, and as one is in the dark 


and with only a candle fastened to 
one’s dress it is not a little exciting. 
The two illustrations represent a visit 
to the salt mines, one pictures the going 
down and the other the coming out of 
the pit’s mouth. 

Of the strangest incident in the trip 
I have no illustration, and that is of the 
illumination of what is called “The 
Salt Lake.” You are rowed across this 
lake in almost absolute darkness, the 
illumination being provided by a number 
of miners’ lamps round the lake, and 
the journey has a very considerable 
weirdness. The next best experience 
in the trip is the final ride into daylight 
on the trucks seen in the lower picture. 
This is a journey through absolute dark- 
ness for a very considerable way unt] 
finally one sees a little gleam of light in 
thedistance. Altogether, as I have said, 
between the toboggan slide, the car ride, 
and the boat journey across the salt 
lake, the visitor to the Berchtesgaden 
salt mine has plenty for his money. 
But curiously enough he sees very 
little salt; at any rate, the prepared 
salt that one uses on one’s breakfast 
table is not at all in evidence. S. 


COMING OUT OF THE PIT’S 
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MOUTH AFTER A TRIP THROUGH THE SALT MINES 
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_ THE MASTER’S GENTLEMAN. .- 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


had known Eileen Dorenant since she was 

a winsome Irish colleen of sixteen sum- 
mers, and never have I met a woman who 
asked a favour more deliberately and yet in the 
very manner of the asking conferred the feel- 
ing of obligation upon the unconscious victim. 

Therefore I was not surprised when I tore 
open the long grey envelope with “ Endsleigh 
Court ” in pronounced black lettering to find 
the pretty irregular handwriting within setting 
forth in somewhat incoherent phrases the 
exact task of the moment which she prayed 
“Dear old Dick ” to perform. 

And as usual my first feeling of annoyance 
died away as [ turned the piper and learned 
that she was grettly distressed on behalf of 
that idle young brother of hers, Barry O'Ferill, 
who ever since her marriage with rich Gerald 
Dorenant—and even before—had been a sore 
thorn in the flesh with his wild conduct and 
ever-increasing debts. 

For Eileen in trouble had a “way wid 
her” that the stoniest heart could not with- 
stand, and every man became a knight ready 
to fight her battles when the shadow of a tear 
darkened those Irish eyes under their curling 
lashes, and as I folded the letter up I saw 
distinctly the smile of welcome on her perfect 
fice and that pretty little gesture of hers as 
she laid her slender hand upon my arm, the 
cleep, rich voicethanking me in grateful accents, 
“Dear old Dick, 1 knew you’d come to the 
rescue!” So that it was with the afore- 
mentioned feeling of receiving instead of con- 
ferring a favour that I read through the letter 
once more and prepared my plans accordingly. 

It seemed that Dorenant at last had tired 
of the never-ending call upon his generosity 
and that the sum of Barry’s debts was to be 
balanced by a rich marriage. 

He was to “settle down ”—the phrase as 
applied to the man in question was huge in 
its improbability--and the girl was found, a 
rich Australian “ without h’s,” Eileen had said 
with a vague idea of colonial deficiencies, but 
glorified by the possession of a parent “in 
wool” worth a king’s ransom, 

The preliminaries of the scheme were 
already arranged. The lady was to go that 
very afternoon ona visit to Endsleigh Court by 
the 4.50 p.m. from Paddington, and at the last 
moment the brilliant idea of a travelling com- 
panion who during the long journey should 
enumerate the dazzling qualities of Barry 
O’Ferill had flashed into Eileen’s busy brain, 
side by side with the conviction that out of 
all her friends I and I alone could carry the 
matter delicately through. 

“Miss S——,” and here I was hopelessly 
at a loss, for Eileen’s writing, always obscure, 
was rendered doubly illegible by an inky 
smear that smothered the name, was to be 
“fair and tall and badly dressed ”—“ which 
doesn’t really matter in the least because 
Barry can teach her afterwards,” the letter 
went on to state with a calm reasoning away of 
every obstacle which was so true to Eileen’s 
way of dealing with current difficulties ; and 
the vague description of the lady never struck 
me as absolutely inadequate until I found 
myself within the wide station. I paused on 
the threshold and looked around, and here 
fortune favoured me, for as I hesitated a 
tall, fair woman in a brown ulster brushed 
past me and I caught her words as she 
impressed on an attendant porter that she and 
her luggage were bound for Walling. 


“ 


Now Walling is the station for Endsleigh 
Court, and moreover the lady in question 
answered to the description in the letter 
and had an accent which carried all before 
it. 

The train was punctual, and to my surprise 
I found that I had only just time to hurry 
across to the farthest platform ; meanwhile 
the brown ulster in front of me had. dis- 
appeared into an empty carriage, and following 
it up I found the lady in possession of the 
further window. 

My porter eyed me suspiciously as I 
doubled in after her, and unwilling to satisfy 
his curiosity I settled myself quietly down in 
the corner opposite, and opening my news- 
paper ostentatiously determined to delay ex- 
planations until we were safely out of the 
station. 

To tell the truth even then, when the view 
of dismal housebacks slipped away and the 
open country came in sight, I felt a certain 
hesitation in introducing myself as I glanced 
nervously round my paper and took stock of 
my travelling companion. 

At first sight my heart sank within me. 

She had a round moon face without any 
expression save that of placid good humour 
on the wide, thick-lipped mouth, a pair of 
prominent brown eyes, and the most amazing 
mass of frizzy hair which suggested agonies of 
pins endured overnight, and—and the one 
word that summed her up was “common- 
place”; but as I sat and covertly watched 
her she loosened the ulster at her throat, 
showing a row of. large uneven pearls 
of a colour I had rarely seen, a dull biscuit 
yellow, and each as big as a full-sized pea, 
and even with the indifferent knowledge of 
jewels that I possessed I felt that here was a 
beauty that would appeal more forcibly to 
Barry O’Ferill than mere charm of face and 
form. 

1 thought of the father “in wool” and 
blessed him silently. Here were the outward 
and visible signs of bills paid, mortgages 


redeemed, and that young ne’er-do-weel’s 
responsibilities lifted from Eileen’s pretty 
shoulders. 


I was turning over the manner of my 
introduction to her when the lady gave me an 
opening herself, the old world-wide one of 
the window—not that I could have expected 
anything original from that face, I reminded 
myself, but somehow as I tugged at the 
leathern tab and the lady giggled and apolo- 
gised the situation narrowed down into some- 
thing vaguely humiliating. 

“About so ’igh—thank you—these win- 
dows are so ’ard.” She beamed upon me. 

There was no mistake about the “h’s” 
and somehow I felt relieved. 

“Excuse my asking,” I said ‘as I resumed 
my seat, ‘‘ but I overheard you tell the ticket 
collector Walling. Are you by any chance 
going to Endsleigh Court ?” 

Her prominent brown eyes opened wider 
still and she nodded her head emphatically, 
and there was pleasure mixed with the surprise 
in her voice. 

“ That’s the very place ” she cried. 
funny !” 

I saw that it was on the tip of her tongue 
to ask me my destination, but she checked it 
and an embarrassed silence succeeded. 

“1 know it well,” I said carelessly, ‘‘the 
Dorenants are charming people.” 
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By Muriel Hine. 


“Oh, d’you know the family ?” she inquired, 
curiosity mastering her apparent shyness. 
“Do tell me all about ’em ?” 

I entered into a long panegyric on the 
inmates of Endsleigh Court to which she 
listened eagerly, and to my shame be it said I 
dwelt upon Barry O’Fecrill’s handsome face 
and that off-hand manner of his that concealed 
so warm an Irish heart. 

“And the master?” she said at length 
when I paused for breath, 

For a moment the quaint title puzzled me, 
and then I remembered that my friend had 
but lately taken on the responsibilities of the 
South Wessex Hounds, and I entered at once 
into wordy realms of sport thinking that her 
colonial instincts might lie in that direction. 

“To they go in for ’unt breakfasts ?” she 
broke in suddenly in the midst of a glorified 
account of Mrs. Dorenant’s prowess in the 
saddle only to be equalled by the reckless 
daring of her hard-riding brother. 

“Oh yes, I think so,” I answered some- 
what vaguely, and a cloud came over the lady’s 
face hitherto broadly smiling across at me. 

“Why. Don’t. you Ike them?” 1 
inquired, 

Sie shook her flaxen head vigorously, and 
the cock’s feathers on the Alpine bat did 
mysterious feats in the air, “It means 
hearly rising,’ she answered, somewhat 
vaguely I thought, but when I looked at 
her amazing head | guessed her toilet was 
not easily effected. 

For a moment I wondered dimly how she 
would look in a habit, but the vision of a billy- 
cock perched on that mass of curls was more 
than I could bear. 

Indeed Barry would have to teach her 
“how to dress,” but in my heart I felt con- 
vinced that nothing, not even Dorenant’s. 
stern glance, could cure those vagrant “ h’s,” 

And in truth the accent puzzled me. It 
has been my lot to meet but few of our sisters 
over the sea, but if this were indeed “ colonial 
speech” it was own cousin to lower London. 

It was during a brief colloquy on the de- 
lights of town that the key to the mystery 
was placed in my hands by the lady herself 
informing me that her mother was born 
“‘ within sound of Bow bells.” 

“A real Cockney?” I laughed, and I 
thought of the other parent and wondered 
dimly how fate had linked the two together 
from such opposite corners of the earth, and 
only realised as I emerged from my train of 
thought that I had annoyed the fair Australian. 

For she was sitting stiffly, bolt upright in 
her corner, her face red, her eyes glued to the 
window pane. What was I to do? I had 
evidently wounded her deeply and I stumbled 
into an apology, feeling my way with ner- 
vously chosen words. 

To my growing horror she looked for a 
moment away from the window and I saw the 
tears standing in her prominent brown eyes. 
“It’s not that,” she gasped, ‘it’s a tunnel 
coming—and there’s no light in this kerridge 
—and I ’a¢e the dark,” and even as I gave a 
little gasp of relief the engine whistled 
shrilly and in we plunged. For a moment the 
grey smoke curled past, then the pitchy black 
was on us and I caught a moan from the 
opposite seat. 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” said a despairing 
voice, and instinctively I stretched out a hand 
towards her. 
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TO SYLVIA 


And when against tke cruel maid 
I call my reason to my aid, 
But that, alas! I plainly see 
That nothing lovely is but she— 
The reason captivates me more 
Than all my senses did before. 


Till death I Sylvia must adore ; 

No time my freedom can restore. 
Her cruel rigour makes me smart, 
Yet when I try to free my heart 
Straight all my senses take her part. 
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“ Take my hand,” I suggested, “it’s quite 
a short one,” meaning of course the tunnel. 

She clutched it in both her own as a 
dying man clutches a straw and a muffled 
voice said, “* O thank you, you are kind.” 

The tunnel still engulfed us and the strain 
of leaning forward was growing painful, so 
carefully I moved across beside her. 

“Oh dear, oh dear!” the wail rose afresh, 
“ain’t it never going to end?” 

“There, there,” I said as one might speak 
to a fractious child, but in my heart I swore 
that Barry deserved no such loyal help. 

“Lor, you gave me a start,” she cried as 
she realised my altered position, ‘but it’s 
very kind of you, I’m sure.” And the next 
moment, to my horror and shame be it re- 
corded, a light weight descended on my 
shoulder and something frizzy, fluffy, un- 
speakable, rose up and tickled my cheek. 

As the darkness lifted and our eyes could 
sce the wet bricks lining the tunnel she 
raised her flaxen head and drew coyly away, 
while I sat there mute with fury at the turn 
the situation had taken. 

Not so the lady. 

“T declare I’m quite ashamed,” she giggled, 
“ Dut there ! I do get so fainty-like in the dark. 
I hope there aren’t any more before Walling.” 

With a haste that I felt to be undignified 
I resumed my old position. 

“There are no more,” I said coldly ; “in 
fact, we shall soon be there.” 

She put her hand up to the lock of frizzy 
hair that had added the last touch to my 
misery in that not-to-be-forgotten tunnel and 
smiled at me coquettishly. 

“It would never do for me to get there 
looking tumbled,” she declared, ‘‘ I’m a great 
believer in first himpressions myself.” 

Her evident unconsciousness reassured 
me a little, and the thought of Barry break- 
fasting 365 times per annum opposite that 
unlovely face filled me with an unspeakable joy. 

Nevertheless it behoved me to be cautious, 
and handing her the Queen I took refuge 
for the second time behind the pages of the 
Morning Post. 


“ Walling, Walling, Wall—ing !” shouted 
a hoarse voice. 

“Why, here we are,” I cried, “and time 
too!” as my eye caught the station clock, 
“we're nearly twenty minutes late! Hi, 
porter !” 1 threw him my rug and turned to 
my companion. ‘ Mayn’t I take your dress- 
ing-case, Miss—er——?” I hesitated at a 
loss for that smudged name. 

“Smith,” said the lady placidly as she 
realised my difficulty. ‘ Mary Smith, but I’d 
rather carry it myself, thank you.” 

For a moment as I stood there a doubt 
assailed me. Surely that long, entangled word 
represented no mere “ Smith.” 

I shook the feeling off. There could not 
be a mistake, and as if to reassure me no one 
else alighted from the train. We were the 
sole occupants of the little country station. 

The next minute Dorenant’s man had 
found us. “The brougham’s here, sir, the 
luggage to come on in the cart.” He stopped 
the porter with a lordly gesture and eyed my 
companion doubtfully ; “this way, sir,” and 
we were outside in the road. 

As he held the door open, for a moment 
Miss Smith hesitated, awed by what I con- 
sidered the footman’s insolent stare, the next 
she had bundled in, still clasping her precious 
hand-bag which she placed on the opposite 
seat. 1 followed, the horses started forward, 
and we settled down for the three-mile drive 
which should finally end this trying ¢é¢e-a-déle. 
The lady was the first to break the silence. 


In the half-light I could see her eyes wan- 
dering from the well-swung carriage out 
through the glass to the men beyond and 
Dorenant’s splendid pair of greys. 

“They do things in style,” she said, “’ow 
far away is it?” 

I took out my watch. 

“* We shall be there by six,” I remarked. 

A little gasp of horror reached my ear and 
set my nerves all on edge. Was she going to 
begin again? I thought of the tunnel and 
my heart sunk within me, but her next words 
reassured me. 

“Ow late,” she cried, “ I’ll never be ready, 
and I did want my first dinner to be a suc- 
cess,” 

“Ym sure it will,” I said reassuringly. “I 
can hear the cart with the luggage coming 
along behind, and they don’t dine till eight, 
you'll have heaps of time.” 

Inwardly I marvelled at the vanity of the 
creature, and pictured in my mind the gorgeous 
garment that would flash upon us later. Also 
I prepared myself for the wondering disgust 
that must inevitably show itself on Barry’s 
handsome face. 

For once he was to be rewarded according 
to his deserts. I could see Eileen’s twinkling 
eyes as she watched the strangely-assorted 
pair and Dorenant’s icy courtesy before that 
awful misappropriation of aspirates. 

But even as I mused the crash came— 
even in a literal sense—for the steep hill had 
dislodged the precious hand-bag, and witha 
clatter it rolled to our feet. 

“Lor!” said the Australian, ‘didn’t it 
make yer jump ?” and she stooped down, but 
politeness bade me interfere. 

The case had come open, and as I searched 
with my hands in the dim light, ‘‘ You’d 
better look out,” she said, “ you'll be cutting 
yourself——” 

“ Let us hope there’s no broken glass,” J 
said, and was somewhat taken aback by her 
hearty laugh. 

“Glass, you silly !” she retorted with a 
touch of familiarity that froze my blood, “ it’s 
not glass, it’s my knives, of course.” 

“Knives ?” I repeated blankly as I saw 
her fitting a long murderous-looking blade 
into its velvet flap. “Knives?” and visions 
of sheep-shearing and even slaughter rose up 
before me. 

She looked at me strangely for a second 
as though she doubted my sanity. 

““Why, cook’s knives of course,” she said. 

Then the whole awful truth flashed across 
me. This was no heiress. I had wasted my 
eloquence on Barry’s behalf in vain. 

This was a cook, the cook, the new cook ! 
Heavens, what a predicament ! 

Detail after detail in support of it came 
back to me; the ‘’unt breakfast,” ‘the 
master,” and the crowning catastrophe of that 
scene in the dark tunnel. 

I groaned in spirit. What an ass I had 
been. And swiftly came the conviction that 
I must keep my own counsel. 

Vividly I could see the story growing 
under Barry O’Ferill’s skilful touch ; I even 
dreaded Dorenant’s quiet smile at my ex- 
pense, whilst to think of Eileen, merely to 
think of her mocking face ! 

I rallied my forces desperately as I felt the 
steady stare from those prominent brown eyes. 

Even as I did so there was a slight check 
in the horses’ regular speed which mercifully 
attracted my companion’s attention. 

“Is this the lodge ?” she inquired peering 
out into the gathering darkness, “it ain't so 
far then, after all,” and I guessed she was 
thinking of the dinner and the “first him- 
pressions.” 
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question on my face. 
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The carriage wheeled round into the drive 
and frantically I lowered the window and 
thrust out my head. 

“Stop at the shrubbery, John,” I ordered. 

My plan of action was forming rapidly, and 
for the first time the humour of the situation 
caught me in all its force, and scarcely 
realising where I was I laughed softly aloud. 

“What's hup?” said my fair friend, her 
fat face forming into sympathetic smiles. 
“ You are a funny fellow !” 

The idea had struck me suddenly ; who 
did she take me for ? If] had been the victim of 
Fortune’s freak so certainly had she, and as the 
catriage approached the long range of shrubs, 
with yet a sense of wisdom wanting, curiosity 
overcame me and I dared the question. 

“You?” she said with an appreciative 
chuckle. “ You?” and then she laughed 
again, “I must say: you do it well,” she 
accorded me, “hairs and graces and a pretty 
way of giving a horder, but——” 

“But what ?” I found myself inquiring. 

“You don’t take in Mary Smith like that,” 
she said knowingly, “I’ve seen a man or two 
in my time! You're the master’s gentleman, 
of course ! ” 

The next moment the carriage had stopped 
and | was outside on the gravel path. 

Small wonder that my voice was none too 
steady as I ordered the coachman to drive 
the new cook round to the back door and 
send my luggage up. I would walk across 
by the short cut. 

Her hearty laugh still rang in my ear and 
my side ached where her playful nudge had 
emphasised the acuteness of her powers of 
observation. 

The front door was unfastened, and 
privileged as I have always been in Gerald 
Dorenant’s house I turned the handle and 
walked straight in. 

A fire was glowing in the long oak- 
panelled hall, and as the door banged to 
behind mea slight figure rose from the deep 
arm-chair and came quickly towards me hands 
outstretched. 

“ Dick,” she cried, ‘‘oh, I am glad !” but 
her face was troubled. 

“Your friend,” I began somewhat hesi- 
tatingly, but she broke in, “ Didn’t you get my 
wire? She can’t come till next week—but 
that’s not the worry” as she read the 
“Just fancy, Dick,” 
and her voice was tragic, ‘‘ Mrs. Morrison fell 
ill last night and I wired up to Marshall’s for 
a cook and they promised me one to-day—the 
wretches ”—her r’s rolled out vindictively— 
“and no one’s come, and I’m sure I don’t know 
how in the world we’re going to get our dinner, 
and Forbes—my Forbes — you know, my 
treasure of a maid, has just given notice! She 
says they’re all starved, and Gerald and I ”— 
she choked down a sob— have had—only— 
sardines for lunch.” 

A light broke in upon me, a glorious, gene- 
rous dénouement, 

“Cheer up,” I cried, “it’s all right, the 
cook’s here, 1 saw her at the station; there 
wasn’t a cab in sight and I guessed you’d want 
her, so I just brought her along with mein the 
carriage. She’s at the back door now. I 
hope I’ve done right ?” 

“ Done right !” she cried, and for one single 
moment | thought she would have thrown her 
arms around my neck ; but Dorenant’s big 
shadow crossing the hall dispelled the pleasing 
illusion, and the next came the gesture I knew 
so well—the little white hand laid softly on my 
sleeve, and the grey eyes shining up at me 
under their curling lashes. ‘‘ Dear old Dick,” 
said the rich deep voice, “it’s a friend that 
you are, indeed !” 
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Tempting Opportunities.—All last week I have wanted just a 
little of King Midas’s power of turning things into gold to meet the 
temptations of the “ last week of the sale.” How those words seem 
to goad one into buying, and what lovely things one could purchase 
for the proverbial “old song” if only it did not always fall out that 
the “last week of the sale” meant the very last penny in one’s 
purse. The French models, for which only a few short weeks 
ago we would willingly have mortgaged our dearest 
possessions, are now as much within our reach as they 
were far removed from us before, and yet the barrenness 
of our finances forbids us claiming them. How comes it, 
too, that during the “last week of the sale” every gown 
one sees seems to fit one 
@ merveille, and every hat 
to suit as none has ever 
done before, and none 
will again? Did the 
apple taste anything like 
as sweet to Eve, I wonder, 
when she really got a bite 
out of its smooth surface as 
it appeared when gleaming 
mockingly at her from 
among its leaves, the one 
thing she might not touch 
in the garden ? 


A Goodwood Cos- 
tume.—The secret of our 
poverty is as much due 
to our prospects for enjoy- 
ing ourselves during the 
month of August as the / 
past enjoyments of the 
season. Goodwood and 
Cowes, too, have always 
their claims, and I saw 
two such pretty gowns for 
the former early last week 
just ready to be packed 
off to their owners. One 
was of thin cream cloth 
made with a straight sac 
bolero with wide box 
pleats. Between each box 
pleat was a mitred band 
of Chinese embroidery in 
soft shades of mauve and 
green finished with a 
gold tassel, and the 
bolero was cut into 
a severe little 
square at the 
neck headed 
with a band 
of embroidery 
and showing a 
peep of a soft 


little tucked 

ivory chiffon TWO SMART GOWNS MADE FOR GOODWOOD 
vest. The Of point d’esprit and filet lace over pale green silk, with 
sleeves had _ emerald-green straps finished with paste buttons at the 
dee p box- waist, and large flower hat 


pleated hang- 

ing cuffs headed with embroidery over chiffon manchettes, and 
the skirt was treated in a similar fashion. The swathed ceinture 
was of shot mauve and green satin with fantails behind, and 
a great deal of the charm lay in the fact that whatever the weather 
the gown could be worn. It was smart but not diaphanous, so it 
must have suited the occasion admirably. A great black hat 
with a couple of enormous black feathers was the head-gear chosen. 
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A Lovely Gown.—The other gown | saw was a more voyant 
description of garment than the one I have just described. It was of 
“Guards” red voile, the skirt finished with three or four little frills 
all “scalloped out” at the edges and edged with rows of narrow 
gathered black velvet bébé ribbon, while a lovely design of découpé 
velvet ran all round the skirt at the head of the frills. The bodice, 
which pouched in front and was closely gathered at the waist and 
over the shoulders, had a 
deep vandyked collar of 
lace with applications of 
shaded geraniums and 
their leaves, the fronts 
being caught across the 
little lace vest with flat 
bows of black velvet and 
French paste clasps, and 
there was an old-fashioned 
little black silk shoulder 
cape to wear with it, the 
quaintest thing, all gauged 
and gathered and foufed 
with long velvet ends in 
front. A great Romney 
chapeau with a tight little 
black velvet . box-pleated 
frill round the crown and 
a couple of feathers was 
to be worn with it—the 
black hat has really been 
almost inevitable lately— 
and doubtless the finish- 
ing touch was supplied by 
long black suéde gloves of 
elbow length, 


For Sportswomen.— 
When Cowes is over many 
of us will go a-shooting. 
The beau monde gives 
itself very little rest, and 
carries out the “ official 
programme” so solemnly 
and with such an absence 
of real enjoyment that in 
quite a number of cases 
it all seems like a great task 
planned out, and which 
will mean eternal punish- 
ment to omit one iota. 
Still, for the keen sports- 
woman there is a good deal 
of solid enjoyment to be 
got out of the free, healthy 
life “on the moors.” As 
to the shooting costumes 
they are much on the same 
lines as last year, only one 
notices the return of the 
three-quarter coat more 
than ever. All the newest 
and smartest costumes are in this guise, long and plain, tight- 
fitting, and immaculately “neat,” while fewer are in the Newmarket 
shape, which, however, always looks well. The Harris and Suther- 
land tweeds are the favourite wear, and those who mean business 
have the skirts bound with kid or leather, which can be repeatedly 
washed over. The Norfolk coat with leather gun pads isa genre 
which will endure so long as the world exists and woman wields a 
gun, and of course in these cases, where comfort as well as smart- 
ness and “fashion” have to be considered, individual taste always 
plays an important part. D, H. Evans and Co., Oxford Street, who 
are always great authorities as regards sportswomen’s attire, are 


Of champagne-coloured eolienne with a 
feuille design of découpé black velvet and 
touches of cream lace. Black tulle hat with 
feathers 


CARS TALEER 


already immersed in the technicalities of 
shooting and fishing costumes ; next week I 
hope to illustrate some of their smartest models 
for the benefit of sportswomen ; for after all, 
a sportswoman clad in unsportsmanlike and 
unsuitable attire is a sight to make angels 
weep, and such matters should always be 
entrusted to a specialist on the subject to 
carry out. 


Rumours.—It is early to prognosticate, 
early even to foreshadow, winter wear, but I 
hear the knell of the pouched bolero 
already sounding. The pouch has_ had 
a great “run,” but during its career it 
has proved itself so eminently becoming to 
most of us that if it must die I am convinced 
it will die very hard. It has proved such a 
boon to stout women, too, for nothing conceals 
the fact of superfluous bulk below the waist 
more than the full pouch above, and the sim- 
plicity with which coats of this kind have 
usually been made have produced still more 
the effect of slightness. In any case I am 
sure that though the more advanced of us 
may see fit as the winter proceeds to discard 
this style, so long as fashion 
makes it, even permissible there 
will be many who will still cling 
to it, and with good reason. 
Reguiescat in pace is not a senti- 
ment we are a// prepared to 
address yet to the pouched Russian 
bolero! One thing, however, 
which seems to me very sensible 
among the rumours concerning 
winter wear is that nearly all the 
fur coats are being made without 
collars. It is impossible to tell 
just for the moment what shape the boas 
or necklets will assume, but that they will 
be worn in some guise is quite a safe de- 
‘duction to make for this very reason. Sensible 
folk are already lodging their orders for fur 
coats, and I should strongly recommend this 
course to those of my sex who have not yet 
left town, as there is a far greater choice of 
skins and, what is just as important, more 
time for the furriers to give individual atten- 
tion to each. In any case, provided there is 
a reluctance on the part of the purchaser to 
choose a style unti] matters are more settled 
in the courts of Dame Fashion, there is no 
reason why we should not select our skins 
and have the canvas lining fitted to a nicety 
with the proviso that it can be made up to 
date when the furrier receives more definite 
instructions from the goddess of 
dress. 


A Creation for Table d’H8te. 
—Probably the Louis XV. genre 
-will play an important part in the 
case of smart /adle a’héte wear at 
Homburg and the other foreign 
watering-places. I saw a lovely 
example only the other day in 
white taffetas with garlands and 
bunches of flowers in pale tints just as though 
‘they had faded on the frock. The soft Marie 
Antoinette fichu was frilled with Alencon lace, 
only permitting a peep of the throat and 
neck, and the stomacher was of the palest 
green silk outlined with a little pale pink 
ruching which likewise defined the front 
panel of the skirt. The sleeves were “ elbow,” 
of course, with frills of Alengon, and the gown 
was, I believe, designed for a lovely brunette. 
Had she been /aide @ faire peur she must 
have looked beautiful in such attire, for it is 
a fashion which is absolutely transforming to 
every woman. 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


Beauty and its Opposite. —It is a thousand 
pities that whereas the beautiful woman in- 
variably learns in time to enhance her beauty 
by charming and becoming attire, the plain 
sister so often throws up the sponge at once 
and contents herself with homely or unsuitable 
gowns which do not even make the best of her. 
Why does not some enterprising cowturiére and 
modiste arise who will make the plain woman 


EVENING COAT 


IN SILVER-GREY CLOTH 


With ornamentations of pale blue embroidered velvet 


her special and individual study and let it be 
known that such is the case? Her clients 
would flock to her—zz camera, of course, for 
no woman cares to be /adelled plain, but 
everyone naturally desires to be made the 
best of, if only someone is there to assure 
them that the results will really more than 
justify the means; and what miracles the 
dressmaker could effect! One has. only to 
think over one’s friends and acquaintances 
individually to remember how very much the 
looks of each one of them varied at different 
times. Only the beauty makes it her business 
to be beautiful at all times, and the occasions 
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a healer as well 
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on which she is caught napping are purely 
accidental. It is sometimes quite a relief to 
see her looking “almost plain,” while the 
occasions when the plain woman looks “ quite 
pretty” are far more interesting and produce 
quite a sensation in its way. And have you 
ever noticed how infinitely more piquant and 
charming the occasional prettiness of the 
plain woman is than the every-day charm of 
the beauty ? 


A Means to Beauty.—And speaking of 
beauty, I should like to remind my sex 
that it requires a great deal of care and 
attention during the summer holidays. Much 
of one’s so-called beauty depends upon 
the complexion, and sea bathing, exposure to 
wind and weather, and the kisses of a too 
ardent sun are all of them enemies in their 
way to the skin. Of course, the health that 
one gains compensates for a great deal, but I 
know a number of people who when they pack 
their trunks and set out for the enjoyment of a 
long, delightful, lazy sojourn by the sea “ fling 
physic (or more properly cosmetics) to the 
dogs,” and leave their faces to take care of 
themselves. A bottle of Beetham’s “ Larola” 
tucked into their travelling bag will take up 
next to no room and will prove a real friend 
during the holiday. It wages a very success- 
ful war against sun and wind. It removes all 
the irritation produced by the action of the 
former on the skin and keeps it delightfully 
cool and refreshed throughout the summer 
months, while it prevents all danger of 
redness and sunburn. Above all, you can 
procure it in 6d. and Is. bottles, so there is 
no excuse possible on the score of expenditure, 
and you can either order it direct from 
M. Beetham and Son, Cheltenham, or from 
any chemist or stores. 


Myra Borax.—I should like to suggest, 
too, that when setting forth on your summer 
travels you should provide yourselves with 
something in the shape of a ‘‘ water softener ” 
as it may be one’s lot to use hard water 
which is really disastrous to the skin. Only 
the other day I recommended the use of 
Myra Borax to a young friend of mine not 
blessed with the great gift of a good skin, 
and so beneficial was the result that she 
cannot say too much in its praise. It is not 
only useful for that purpose but is a valuable 
adjunct in curing excessive perspiration after 
violent exercise, and is most refreshing, being 
as a beautifier when used 
in the water, and inflamma- 
tion, open wounds, scars, 
and chaps will all yield to 
it in the most remarkable 
manner. Very few people 
know, too, what a capital 
tooth powder it makes or 
how efficacious it is in sweet- 
ening the breath. 

DELAMIRA. 


“ Delamira” will be delighted to answer 
through this column any question concern- 
ing dress, the toilet, and house decoration, 
all letters to be addressed to her, care of 
the Editor. Writers must give their name 
and address as well as a pseudonym for 
publication. 

Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Lady's Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measurements 
only, at 1s. 64d. for coats, bodices, or skirts, 
and 3s. for complete costume, All orders 
must be prepaid before they can be executed, 
and should be addressed to“ Delamira,” 
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JOTTINGS OF 


riends and admirers of Mr. Zangwill will be 
interested to find that he is the hero not 

only of a club in New York but that they 
have actually named a series of dances after 


. Zangwill Club... 


a 


Order of Dances. 
2ee 
Wartz—"Children of the Ghetto." 


THE TATLER 


A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


r. F, Carruthers Gould is taking a month’s 
the Black Forest. The 
Westminster Gazette readers, who thanks to 


4 


holiday in 


Mr. Gould are of all parties, will miss his 


his books. This is hero-worship indeed ! 


Two-Ster—"King of Schnorrers.”" 


humorous cartoons during that period. 


any admirers of Mrs, Wilfrid Meynell’s 
prose and poetry, as well as those who 


Wattz—"'The Old Maids’ Club" 


M: Leslie Elphinstone, editor of the Anxglo- 


. Two-Sterp—"The Bachelors’ Club." 


have watched her husband’s admirable work 


Japanese Gazette, sends me the first 
number of that publication. It is issued 


in journalism, will join in congratulations on 


Warrz—"They That Walk in Darkness.” 


monthly at 6d., and was established, we are 


the betrothal of ber eldest daughter, Miss 
Monica Meynell, to Mr. C. W. Saleeby, M.D. 


Two-Stzp—''The Master ' 


told, “to meet the demand which is felt to 
exist for some publication that will have for 


Wattz—"Dreamers of the Ghetto" 


its aim a furtherance of the interests which 


"T*he Daily Mail is publishing some very 


interesting letters by Mr. Pett Ridge 


Two-Ster—"Unleavened Bread.” 


already obtain between the British Empire and 


-giving an account of his journey through Tyrol. 


Wat1z—"The Premier and the Painter.’ 


Japan, and which will undoubtedly become an 
important factor in the near future.” 


The articles are under the title, “ Strolling 
Through ¢he Tyrol.” One might just as well 


Two-Ster—"I. Zangwill.” 


write of strolling through ¢#e England or the 
Switzerland ; and, indeed, this latter phrase has 
far more to be said for it than “the Tyrol.” I 
note, however, that Mr. Pett Ridge and not 
‘the editor is responsible for the error. 


s a rule, however, it is literary lapses that are most common 
The Daily Chronicle, for example, 
referring to Mr. Graham’s Sco¢tish Men of Letters, finds fault with 
the author for misquoting Home’s well-known epigram, “Firm and 
-erect.” Mr. Graham, it seems, misquotes the third line by saying :— 
Let him drink port, the English cried. 
Upon this the reviewer remarks that a word has clearly dropped out 
of the third line—a dissylabic epithet in the third line before 
“English.” If the reviewer knew his Lockhart’s Sco¢¢ or turned to 


such a common book as Dodd’s E-figrammatists he would read :— 


Bold and erect the Caledonian stood, 

Old was his mutton, and his claret good, 

“Let him drink port," the English statesman cried. 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died. 


in our newspapers. 


gain, the Pad/ A/fall Gazette informed us quite recently that the 
present Lord Hardwicke is descended from someone “ who 
‘married Gibbon’s widow.” There is no story more familiar to the 
public than the courtship of Gibbon, and although the phrase, “I 
sighed as a lover but obeyed as a son,” was Miss Holroyd’s and not 


Gibbon’s it is quite clear that the great historian never married. 


fa sewbere I find a letter by “X.” in which he suggested that 
Macaulay borrowed his New Zealander from a poem by 

Mrs. Barbauld. “X.” instead of writing to the papers might have 
turned up so common a half-crown or three-and-sixpenny book as 
Bartlett’s /amiliar Quotations, where he would find the whole 
story of Macaulay’s New Zealander, and would have learned 
that the image was used by Volney in his work, Zes Runes; ou, 
Méditations sur les Révolutions des Empires, and a little earlier 
by Horace Walpole in a letter to Mason under date 1774. Long 
before Mrs. Barbauld had used it Henry Kirke White had embodied 
-a similar image in his poem of “ Time” :— 

Where now is Britain? 

Even as the Brace sits acon the stone 

That marks where stood her capitols, and hears 


The bittern booming in the weeds, he shrinks 
From the dismaying solitude. 


n another paragraph I find the statement that the interest in 
George Eliot arose from her coming at a time when women 
authors were not so common as to-day. As a matter of fact, in 
proportion to the number of books published, women authors were 
every whit as plentiful in 1856 as they are now. Miss Bronté, 
Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Marsh, Julia Kavanagh, and a host of other 
names immediately occur to one as then having a vogue, and, 
‘indeed, on the lines of historical and biographical industry, women 


-were far more in evidence then than they are at present. 


Cotillon. 


A ZANGWILL DANCE PROGRAMME 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
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r. R. B. Marston, who is as popular as 
an angler and editor of the Fishing 
Gazette as he is as the publisher of the works 
of Captain Mahan and other famous writers, 
sends the of the 
Fishing Gazette, in which there is inuch 
interesting matter, including an illustrated article on ‘“ Royal 
It had been hinted that King Edward had never caught a 
salmon, so Lord Knollys was applied to, and replied as follows :— 


me summer number 


Anglers.” 


Buckingham Palace, June 12, 1902. 
S1r,—In reply to your letter of yesterday's date I beg to inform you that the King 
caught a salmon of 21 lb. weight on the Floors Castle water on the Tweed in, I 
believe, the year 1865. 
The King has also fished in the river Saguenay in Canada.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, (Signed) Francis KNnottys. 


nother addition to the monthlies of the day is the J/onthly 
Register, of which the first four parts have appeared at Is. 

The Monthly Register, which is edited by Mr. F. R. Ley, is 
in the interests of the Roman Catholic community, and, indeed, is a 
successor to the Weekly Register. There are articles in the current 
number by Abbot Gasquet and by Mr. Justin McCarthy. 


each. 


na pleasant if somewhat too “smart” article on William Hazlitt 
in the Oz¢look | find the information that— 


In the interest of mutual advertisement a certain coterie has made us all aweary of 
FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Omar.” 


As one of the three founders of the Omar Khayyam Club, which still 
flourishes, I should like to repudiate very emphatically the suggestion 
that there was any “ mutual advertisement ” in connection with that 
society. My colleagues were both of them successful lawyers, to 
whom association with any literary coterie so far from being helpful 
in their profession might have had quite a contrary effect. The 
world, as a rule, is very suspicious of a man who takes up with 
hobbies remote from the lines of his own profession. Certainly 
neither of these two gentlemen had the slightest desire for publicity, 
nor did either of them obtain any. As a matter of fact, all three of 
us merely desired to meet quietly in company of sympathetic friends 
to say how much we admired FitzGerald’s poem. Gradually others 
who admired the poem naturally came to these little dinners, and 
they became somewhat important dinners by virtue of the eminent 
men who attended them. But most of these eminent men 
I venture to think—they included Lord Wolseley, Mr. A3quith, 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, Mr. George Meredith, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, and a host of others—were quite out of the region 
of advertisement. Most of the members and visitors of th: 
society had claims to distinction of their own, and were necessarily 
quite independent of any glory derived from membership of a little 
organisation that meets without the presence of reporters twice a 
year. It is surely almost time that these gibes against the society 
on the part of “smart” penmen should cease. The names of 
those who founded the club have scarcely ever been in print in 
connection with it, and never with their consent. 


THE TATLER 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


ll the world and 
his wife and 
children are now at 
the seaside and the 
inland golf links are 
having their annual 


rest. Stray golfers 
who for their sins 
may have been 


unable to leave town 
are not without their 
consolations. They 
can comfort them- 
selves by picturing 
the scramble for 
places at seaside tees, 
the tedious waits at 
short holes, the scar- 
city of caddies, and 
the rapacity of seaside 
landladies and hotel 
proprietors. 


pe contra, if they 

decide to play 
an afternoon round 
on their suburban 
course they will find 
it full of unsuspected 
charm. They will 
have the whole green 
practically to them- 
selves. They can try 
their putts over again 
and play their game 
unimpeded by duffers 
and unhampered by considerations of 
etiquette. If they are denied the odours of 
ozone the scent of new-mown hay is a good 
substitute, and the quietness of the country 
fields contrasts favourably with the racket of 
the seaside resorts. 


= fact, at this season, unless one goes a 

very long way from the beaten track, it 
is vain to look for either golf or peace at any 
seaside golf resort. All the famous links are 
now thronged from morning to night witha 
motley crowd of aliens who make a reasonable 
game of golf an impossibility. 


here is more than the suspicion of a 

sneer in Carnegie’s introduction to the 
Golfiad :— 

Balls, clubs, and men, I sing, who first, methinks, 

Made sport and bustle on North Berwick links ; 

Brought coin and fashion, betting and renown, 

Champagne and claret, to a country town, 

And lords and ladies, knights and squires, to ground 

Where washerwomen erst and snobs were found. 


If Carnegie could be sarcastic at the ex- 
pense of the North Berwick players in 1833 
what would he have said now. of the 
“Brightons of the North” and their summer 
golfers ? 


ontrary to universal expectation Mr. W. J. 
Travis, the American amateur, has been 
defeated in the amateur championship of 
America, which he has held for the last two 
years. He was beaten by one hole at an 
early stage by Mr. E. M. Byers, a com- 
paratively unknown player. Mr. Travis is 
recognised as far the best of the American 
amateur players, and many hold that he has 
no superior even in the professional ranks. 
His defeat was probably due to staleness, for 
he has been playing a great deal of late. 


LAWN GOLF—MR. 


eet tye ty FY ait 


JAMES MANSERGH’S COURSE AT 


Co who imagine that it is impossible to 

make anything of a clay course should 
pay a visit to the links of the Acton Golf Club 
near Wormwood Scrubbs. We have never 
seen more perfect putting greens anywhere, 
and the turf throughout the course is as thick, 
uniform, and free from weed as could be 
desired. 


(ORS of the great charms of golf is 

that it can be played almost any- 
where. The kind of golf will, of course, 
vary acording to the local conditions, but 
there are few places that the golfer will not 
be able to adapt in some ‘way to enable 
him to pursue his favourite game. Apart 
from indoor golf, such as the swinging of 
clubs in bedrooms (to the detriment of the 
crockery) and the putting of balls over 
carpets, there is much good practice and good 
fun to be had in short courses laid out in 
gardens or over the ordinary grounds sur- 
rounding houses. 


(Oye picture this week shows part of a 

course laid out by Mr, James Mansergh 
in the grounds of Bryngwy, his house in 
Radnorshire. The course is of nine holes, 
and although none of the holes are more than 
80 yards long they have been so arranged as 
to give opportunities for great variety of 
strokes. In such short courses much in- 
genuity can be displayed in devising interest- 
ing and difficult holes. Nothing will more 
rapidly improve one’s short game than practice 
at this kind of golf. A terraced lawn, if the 
banks be not too high and perpendicular, 
makes a capital course and demands the 
greatest science and skill for its successful 
negotiation. 
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By Garden 


BRYNGWY, RADNORSHIRE 
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G. Smith. 


e know such a 
course where: 
some of the holes are 
placed on the plateaus 
so that they have to- 
be approached from 
below, others are 
placed at the bottom 
of the slopes or just 
at the top edge so. 
that the ingenuity 
and skill of players 
in judging questions 
of angle and strength 
is fully exercised, and 
it is surprising what 
practice will do in en- 
abling players to ac- 
complish apparently 
impossible strokes. 


alks and flower 
beds make ex- 
cellent hazards and 
should be used so as 
to affect the narrow- 
ness and strength of 
the approach. As a 
variant to tennis or 
croquet, lawn or gar- 
den golf is a capital 
game, and in the ele- 
ments of excitement, 
skill, and sociability 
leaves nothing to be 
desired. 


‘The well-known Seabrook Hotel at Hythe 

has been taken over by a company from. 
the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway 
Company, and will henceforth be known as. 
the Hotel Imperial. The house has been 
enlarged and improved and now contains. 
120 bedrooms. Its position on the sea’s edge- 
and its close proximity to the fine links of the 
Hythe Golf Club should make this hotel a 
favourite resort for golfers, 


Gots who are in Cornwall in the first 

week in August should not miss the 
rare treat provided by the Newquay Golf 
Club on August 5 and 6. On August 5 the 
four last open champions—Vardon, Taylor, 
Braid, and Herd—are to play a four-ball match, 
thirty-six holes, and on the following day an 
international foursome will be played—Taylor 
and Vardon against Braid and Herd. 


he air is thick with rumours of new golf 

balls of wonderful properties, and although 
many of the new. inventions will probably 
never see the light there seems to be every 
likelihood of a crop of new “patents ” before 
the year is out. At any rate it is clear that 
our own makers have no intention of letting 
Brother Jonathan scoop the market. It 
would not be surprising, moreover, if there 
were one or two pretty test cases in the law 
courts in regard to the validity of patenting 
these rubber-filled balls. There are those who: 
hold that there can be no patent in the matter 
as the principle and materials involved have 
already been embodied in regard to other 
playing balls. It is even reported from the 
States that the two leading American firms- 
are at each other’s throats with injunctions 
and other instruments of legal torture. 


